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FUTURE’ HOLDS 


THE PRICELESS ASSET 


It takes many things, all put together, to give 
you good telephone service at low cost. 


There are telephone instruments and switch- 
boards and buildings and almost endless miles 
of wires and cables across the country. 


These are important. But they could not 
possibly do the job without the skill, loyalty 
and courtesy of telephone men and women. 


That is the vital human force that puts life 
into all of this marvelous telephone equip- 
ment and makes it work smoothly and efficiently 


for millions of people. That is the priceless 
asset of the Bell System. 


It is not something new that has come sud- 
denly into the business but a recognized and 
distinctive part of telephone service for many 
years. It is one of the reasons why the future 
holds such promise. 


Telephone people, from top to bottom, are 
trained and ready as never before to transform 
new wonders of research and new equipment 
into better service for more and more people. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 














DON’T BECOME PANIC-STRICKEN 


Soviet invasion of Southern Korea occurred after this issue 


was prepared for the press. 


Our earnest advice to readers: Don’t be stampeded, don’t 
become panic-stricken, don’t throw sound stocks overboard at 


sacrificial quotations. 


Our profound conviction is that “right is might and will 
prevail,” that the world will not be conquered by Soviet slav- 


ery, but that freedom, civilization, will survive. 


——"__ WAST 


Have faith in eternal righteousness! 
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SIDE LINES 





Senior Associate Editor 


Forses’ Elmer Shankland is perhaps 
the only resident of Brooklyn who isn’t 
a Dodger baseball fan. Ever since he 
joined a public library at age seven, 
reading has been his hobby. 

In recent years Senior Associate Edi- 
tor Shankland’s bookworming has taken 
him into economic and historical soil. 
Aimost any Fores piece that involves 
economic theory is likely to reflect his 
touch: “Keynes Ghost” in the March 1 
issue was practically all Shankland (a 
rare thing for Forses) and practically 
all theory as well (also a rarity). 

Shankland himself, however, is no 
theorist; he wryly describes himself as 
an economic agnostic. As one whose 
professional background includes a gen- 
erous slice of market research, Shank- 
land refuses to be deceived by trailing 
clouds of logic. 

During War II he was a staff ser- 
geant of Military Police in New Guinea. 
As a G.l., mild-mannered, pipe-smok- 
ing Shankland had one major gripe: 
the paucity of reading matter. During 
one period of intellectual starvation, he 
read straight through the “T-Z” volumes 
of the Encyclopedia Britannica—only 
part of the set to reach Milne Bay. 

Forses finds that Shankland’s intel- 
lect ranges far beyond the T to Z span. 
Each issue, he selects the contents of 
the Business Pipeline, one of the maga- 
zine’s most consistently read features. 
In the absence of Editor B. C. Forbes, 
he writes the Business and Financial 
Forecast. Most items on taxation, on 
foreign trade, or on the petroleum and 
chemical industries, are funneled 
through him. 
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Always 
working together 
HY 91Ve YOu 
FINER FREIGHT 
SERVICE 








anagement 


The men who direct the Baltimore & 
Ohio know that constant progress re- 
quires constant planning to give B&O 
shippers new and faster trains, better 
yards and facilities, and ever more de- 
pendable service. 








BALTIMORE & OHI 
o 
RAILROAD 


Constantly doing things—better! 








WASHINGTON 





POLITICAL forensics and fireworks are bust=- 
ing out all over around the nation's Capi- 
al, aS Republicans and Fair Dealers square 
away for the crucial Congressional cam 
paigns. 

There's a lot of talk about the high- 
priced Republican press agents, but the 
' truth.is that the Democrats have the serv- 
ices of 50 publicity men for every one the 
Republicans have. That's because President 
Truman has an almost unlimited expense ac-~ 
count (from public funds) to hire the anony-~ 
mous assistants to help him ghost those 
"homey" speeches. Also, every agency has 
a corps of trained publicity men, from As- 
sistant Secretary of State Edward Barrett 
on down, to help. 

The relatively small sums spent by Re= 
publicans on publicity is contributed by 
private individuals--and darned few of 
them this year. It is a paltry sum when con- 
trasted to the millions spent by the Fair 
Deal on its publicity men in the Executive 
Branch, all of whom are paid with public 
funds. 


ONE OF THE really big political issues of 
this time--and business leaders are recog= 
nizing it as a No. 1 question, too--is 
whether or not a given move is directed 
toward war or peace. 

Politicians of both sides want to be 
counted on the "peace" side, but they also 
want to be on the side of those who are in 
favor of containing Russia at every hand. 
Since containing Russia obviously entails 
& "cold war," which could get hot, the pol- 
iticians are on the horns of a dilemma. 

Secretary of State Dean Acheson has giv= 
én his (and the Administration's) answer. 
It is that the "cold war"--a phrase coined 
by Bernard Baruch--will not long be called 
that. Department of State will stress 
"peace," while emphasizing that America is 
always ready. "Total diplomacy," another 
warlike phrase, may also be discarded. 

What really bothers the Administration 
about this is the necessity for having some 
handy "war words" around when Congress 
gets balky on appropriations for this or 
that. The warlike phrases came in handy 
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by POLICRAX 


this last spring; but whether they will be 
brought out again after the election re- 
mains to be seen. 

Republicans have been talking "peace" for 
Some time, while emphasizing the fact that 
Administration policies have strengthened 
Russia on every front, thus making a war 
more attractive to the Kremlin. 


THE "SCHOLARLY* approach to lobbying, 
promised originally by Representative 
Frank Buchanau (D.-Pa.), a Fair Dealer of 
the best (or worst) kind, has given way to 
Something that most students are warned 
against=-particularisnm. 

Mr. Buchanan and his busy=beaver assist= 
ants are concentrating their "scholarly" 
approach on only one kind of lobbying--that 
carried on by businessmen who are not 
friends of Truman & Company. The question-=- 


naires sent out to 166 corporations not-. 


ably went to not a single noted friend of 
the Trumanites, but took in all the pre- 
sumed enemies. A lot of old-line Democrats 
were caught, but no Fair Dealers. 

It's a sad fact, but still a fact, that 
no unbiased study of lobbying can be ex- 
pected of Congressmen on either side of the 
aisle. The investigation itself invariably 
becomes a battle of pressure groupsS--one 
group striving to play down its activities 
and to play up the other group's, and vice 
versa. 


DIGNIFIED Senator Clyde Roark Hoey (D.= 
N.C.), who looks like the perfect movie 
characterization of a legislator (he wears 
swallow-tails, is gray-haired, sports a 
black string bow-tie), is a most logical 
choice to head the investigation into Gov- 
ernment employment of sex perverts. A 
Methodist Sunday School teacher, Senator 
Hoey is impeccably honest and utterly sin- 
cere. 

As head of a subcommittee of the Senate 
Committee on Expenditures in the Executive, 
Hoey (pronounced "Hooey") has promised 
that his investigation will not become "a 
public spectacle." The local wits replied 
that it had better not, since Senator Mar- 
garet Chase Smith (R.-Me.) was a member 
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of the investigating group. She could have 
chosen to excuse herself from the assign- 
ment, but didn't. 

Senator Hoey said his group will hold 
"closed hearings." 


IS THERE a national organized crime ring, 
with a central, masterminding leader who 
mysteriously pulls. the strings from Miami 
to Malibu? The Mis : 

Members of the special Senate committee 
investigating organized crime are finding 
evidence indicating an affirmative. 

»Gambling seems to have a centralized 
leadership, although there are "indepen- 
dents" all over the country, of course. So 
does dope=peddling seem to be fairly well 
organized in the major cities from East to 
West. 

Harry J. Anslinger, Us S. Commissioner 
of Narcotics, and his aides, recently gave 
the committee the names of 800 persons or- 
ganized to peddle narcotics illegally, 
among them 50 major criminals who seem to 
be the "bosses." 

"Back of this group is a combine inter- 
laced and intertwined, sprawling across the 
nation," Senator Charles W. Tobey (R.-N.H. ) 
-told reporters. 

Senator Estes Kefauver (D.-Tenn.), head 
of the crime investigating committee, prom- 
ises some real digging for the remainder 
of this summer. He expects to hook big fish 
in virtually every major crime classifica- 
tion--from gambling to white-slaving--—be- 
fore the summer is over. 

The $64 question here still is: how close 
will he get to Kansas City? 


POINT FOUR authorization, hanging on the 
coattails of Economic Cooperation and 
other pressing foreign aid legislation, 
was passed by the Senate with a thumping 
vote of approval, as is well known. 

But an appropriation to help make Point 
Four something more than an authorization 
is a horse of another color. In the course 
of the debate in May, the following col- 
loquy took place between Senators "Tawm" 
Connally (D.-Texas), chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations, and Kenneth 
McKellar (D.=-Tenn.) chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations: ; 

Sen. McKellar: "Where are we going to get 
the money?" 

Sen. Connally: "We are going to get the 
money out of the Appropriations Committee." 

Sen. McKellar: "I am opposed to the 
amendment (Point Four) and I shall oppose 


it in the Appropriations Committee.* 5 
Sen. Connally: "The Senate will probably 
kill it,;-if he opposes it in the Appropria- 
tions Committee." 
Sen. McKellar: "I shall do my best, I as- 
sure the Senator." 


WESTBROOK PEGLER, the hard-hitting column- 
ist, raised quite a few eyebrows around 
Washington recently when he listed Senator 
Lister Hill (D.-Ala.) along with some other 
Southern Senators who had stood firmly 
against Statism and the Truman program. 

Those who are familiar with Hill's record 
of strong support for the New Deal and the 
Fair Deal through the years are wondering 
who caused "Peg" to pull that blunder. Ex- 
cept on Fair Employment Practices Commis- 
Sion and other so-called "civil rights’ 
legislation, Hill has been the strongest 
Fair Dealer south of the Mason-Dixon line. 
On a normal day, if Truman gets pepper in 
his nose, Hill sneezes. Fact is, Hill and 
Pepper, late-but-unlamented loser in the 
Florida primaries, have been the closest 
of political pals through the years. Hill 
is an ivory soap Senator in the White House 
view--99 and 44/100 per cent pure. But as 
Pepper found out, the White House view is 
subject to change without notice. 


ECONOMIC COOPERATION Administrator Paul G. 
Hoffman has announced here that 510 "field 
counselors"=-mostly local bankers, Cham- 
ber of Commerce secretaries, and such-- 
have been designated in 41 states to help 
small businessmen learn how better to share 
in the multi-billion-dollar business gen- 
erated by the Marshall Plan. 

The counselors, who will serve without 
pay as agents of the ECA, will help small 
manufacturers to learn whether they do, or 
can, produce goods approved for export un- 
der ECA dollar aid. 

They also are qualified, the ECA admin- 
istrator said, to help smaller firms an- 
alyze the best markets for their products 
in the 19 Marshall Plan countries, and to 
assist those now exporting to win a greater 
share of the export trade. 

The system was set up as one of several 
actions taken by Mr. Hoffman under a man- 
date from Congress in 1949. This amendment 
made it mandatory for the agency to take ail 
practical steps, including the appointment 
of a Small Business Administrator, to see 
that recovery orders are distributed to 
"grass roots" enterprises in America, a5 
well as to large corporations. 


Forbes 











The BUSINESS Pipeline 


by the Editors 





AUTOMOTIVE New car demand seems inex- 
haustible--a record 1.7 mil- 
lion units were licensed in the first four 
months of 1950--and both major and inde- 
pendent manufacturers are disregarding the 
usual seasonal production cutback. First 
half output was well over 3 million cars 
and, providing there's no unexpected set- 
back, output in the remainder of the year 
should equal this figure, giving carmakers 
a new peak. 

HOUSING Competition of FHA and VA plans 
with conventional lending will 
continue to have significant effects on the 
home mortgage market. However, the U. S. 
Savings and Loan League views this as a 
healthy situation, feels that it will guar- 
antee a high volume of construction for a 
longer period than any one type of financ- 
ing would. Box score: of the 987,300 homes 
built in 1949, "conventional" loans ac- 
counted for 59.9%; Federal Housing Admin- 
istration mortgage insurance covered 
31.6%; and the Veterans Administration 
guaranty program was used in 8.5% of all 
mortgages. Banks and insurance companies 
used government facilities the most, due 
to the legal limit of about two-thirds of 
value for conventional loans. 

AGRICULTURE Farm construction, contrary 
to earlier estimates, hit 
$42 million in the first quarter, a 5% hike 
over the same period last year... . Farm- 
ers are interested in cost-cutting, too. 
According to "Rural Marketing," $4 billion 
in electrical sales are expected from the 
farm market in the next five years. Half 
this sum will come from appliances, an- 
other $750 million will go into electrical 
production equipment... . Even office 
equipment makers find farmers good custom- 
ers, with typewriters and adding machines 
finding favor among the more prosperous 
tillers of the soil. 





STEEL On its way to a record year pro- 
ductionwise? The industry, hardly 
pausing for breath in its efforts to keep 


up with unlimited demand during the first 
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Six months of 1950, foresees operations 
continuing on a high level during the third 
and fourth quarters, with perhaps an all- 
time production high of 90 million tons on 
the books by the year's end. One result-- 
another spate of expansion plans, to the 
tune of 2 million tons, as steelmakers 
strive to up production potential beyond 
the post-war goal. 

AVIATION With every indication that pas- 
senger travel will be hiked sub- 
stantially this year, the scheduled and 
non=-scheduled lines are battling over the 
air coach business. Most major lines now 
operate this service. The non-scheds were 
dealt a severe blow by recent Federal regu- 
lations restricting their number of 
flights. The latter group, pioneering ina 
new field almost five years ago, now fear 
that they are nearing the end of their 
flight, as their wings are clipped. 
SECURITIES Holding $69.5 billion in U.S. 
Government securities, indi- 
viduals owned the biggest block extant. 
This represents one-third of their $203 
billion in liquid assets, according to the 
Institute of Life Insurance. Commercial 
banks held the next largest amount, $67 
billion, equal to a little more than half 
their combined assets of $120 billion. Life 
insurance firms, owning $15.3 billion, 
were third, their holdings coming to about 
one-quarter of their $59.5 billion in com- 
bined assets. 

SIDELIGHT Costs and prices, rather than 
production, are beginning to 
absorb the interest of purchasing agents, 
economists and researchers. While there's 
no general inflationary trend, these groups 
are wondering when prices will reach the 
point where the consumer won't be so eager 
to buy. So far, according to the Federal 
Reserve Board, people plan to continue 
their heavy post-war spending. But they 
have more reservations in the oack of their 
minds than in any other post: war year, with 
the farmers, who as a group have perhaps 
gained most, being most pessimistic of all. 
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HOW FARM EQUIPMENT 
MANUFACTURERS GET 
THE MOST FOR THEIR 
RADIATOR DOLLAR 


New Young design fea- 
tures offer added efficiency 


There is something new in tractor 
and implement radiators! Young 
engineering, modern production 

’ machines, and careful attention 
to details in manufacturing com- 
bine to produce radiators that 
are simpler in design, less costly 
to make, and more efficient in 
performance. This, we believe, 
explains the fact that more and 
more manufacturers of farm 
and industrial tractors and self- 
propelled farm implements are 
turning to Young for their heat 
transfer requirements. 

If you require heat transfer for 
your products—or the equipment 
you use—be sure you are getting 
the best possible radiator value. 
Send us your requirements, let 
us show you our product, then 
compare our proposal. We can 
offer similar economies, includ- 
ing complete “packaged cool- 
ing,” in passenger car, truck, bus, 
aircraft and stationary engine 
applications. 


YOUNG 


Heat Transfer Prod- 
ucts for Automotive 
ond Industrial Ap- 
plications. 


Heating, Cooling, 

and Air Condition- 

_  Homeand Industry. 
T.M. REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 

YOUNG RADIATOR COMPANY 


Dept. #000-G, RACINE, WISCONSIN 
Plants at Racine, Wisconsin and Mattoon, Illinois 


ing Products for . 





READERS SAY 





More on Morgan 


In the article on banks and bankers 
[June 1] I am wondering if the picture 
of J. P. Morgan, Mrs. Morgan their 
son was taken as they were leaving High- 
land Falls church? 

—Raupo B. LypEcKER, 
Wakefield, Mass. 


The lady pictured with the Morgans on 
p. 19 of the June 1 issue was Mrs. Herbert 
Satterlee. Shot was taken outside the Cap- 
itol in Washington as the three emerged 
from the Clapp Hearings.—Ep. 


More on the midget 


Forses’ very clever and stirring ad on 
its June 1 issue in the Wall Street Journal 
almost persuaded me to reach for the old 
check book and pay for a subscription to 
Forses for a good and substantial reason. 

at one reason was an urge to know ex- 
actly “What happened to the midget who 
sat on Morgan's knee.” 

What happened to the midget was as 
nothing compared with what happened to 
the conspiring, devilish combination which 
succeeded in taking the midget there to 
place on Morgan’s knee. Forses knows, or 
should. Yet it tell? 

—E. R. CrutcuHer, 
Independence, Mo. 


As recorded in the June 1 issue, the 
“devilish combination” which brought the 
midget to the Senate hearing was Frank 
Bowen, a circus press agent. Presu: 
Bowen's motive was to d 
circus publicity.—Ep. 


rum up some 


Odd-lot pioneer 


I read with interest the article on “Wall 
Street” that appeared in Forsrs’and noted 
B.C.F.’s personal erience in connection 
with the advocacy of public buying of odd 
lots of stock. 


As I continued reading, I looked in vain 
for the name of John Muir, who worked so 
assiduously and against great odds, to edu- 
cate the public to buy stocks, and who in- 
troduced the Partial Payment Plan more 
than forty years ago, to enable the man 
of moderate means to become an investor. 
He was also instrumental in advocatin 
the purchase of Liberty Bonds in aaa 
denominations (known as Baby Bonds) b 
the public during World War I, for whi 
he received the personal commendation of 
Secretary of Treasury William G. McAdoo. 

I feel sure you will recall his efforts, 
because one of the earliest editions of your 
magazine told his story, and displayed his 
picture on its cover. 

While Mr. Muir has departed this life, 
his firm continues his efforts along these 
lines. 

—Mrs. Epwin H. Mum, 
Pelham, N. Y. 


Yes, it was, particularly, my endorse- 
ment of John Muir's energetic activities 
which incited the wrath of the then back- 
ward-looking Stock Exchange Governors. 

—B.C.F 
Our big mistake 

That $4, $6, $8, or $10 that you are 
not going to get from me for a renewal is 
not going to break Forses. You no doubt 
can get along very well without me bein 
a subscriber. I am a subscriber of seve 
of the leading magazines and I do not 
know of a single one that I have enjoyed 
more or benefited from more than I have 
from ForRBEs. 


Your mistake . . . is your political views. 
I make my living from politics, and I ob- 
ject strenuously to your continued ridi 
of the Democratic party, and our President 
Truman. You never find fault with any- 
thing or anybody mE with , Se —4 
publican party. . . . Until you p poli- 
tics on the same basis as you do the other 
fine articles in your excellent magazine, I 
shall endeavor to survive without Forszs. 
—E. E. NewincuaM (Democrat), 
Concordia, Kan. 


I have read your magazine, more or less, 
for 25 years. I like your arti sé8 
I have to smile at you when you get to 
going on Truman and the Democratic 
party. Come next November, I am going 
to vote a straight Democratic ticket. The 
Re ae pe. with such men as Taft 
McC , are the laughing stock of 
America, along with such papers as the 
Chicago Tribune and the Detroit Free 
Press. The Republican party has passed 
away from shaping America, as has the 
House of Morgan. 
—KENNETH SHATTUCK, 
Mason, Mich. 


It was gratifying te read the reference 
to Illinois’ Senator Paul Douglas in the 
Ee te ss 18 

ent the “Gas” paragraph on page 13, 
are you aware that Paul Douglas led the 
fight against the Kerr bill? . . . Dou 

ed at the 1950 Rivers and Harbors 
bill, but to no avail. 

—Lioyp R. HARLACKER, 

Chicago, Il. 


Forses wrote: “The Fair Deal majority 
(and most of the R licans) in Con 
gress . . . will soon be on the hustings 
promising more ‘benefits.’ The odds favor 
this type of politician more than the Paul 
Doug Dem.-Ill.) type that tells the 


Excuse it, please 


On page 82 of your May 15 issue there 
is a ta lation which purports to show the 
then current market price and 1949 earn- 
ings and dividends of several building in- 
dustry stocks, including U. S$. Gypsum Co. 

I should like to to your attention 
the fact that you show 1949 dividends of 
this company in the amount of $1.25, 
whereas the payments were actually $9 
per share for 1949. 

—C. H. SHAVER, 


vice-president and treasurer, 
U. S. Gypsum Co., 
Chicago, Iil. 


Do something 


You very correctly say: “We must do 
something .. .” but you neglect to suggest 
some action that may bring results. To 
write to Senators an ar does 
or would bring results only if enough 
people would write. ... : 

Big protest meetings arranged by Big 
Business in different big cities may help. 
And what about educating the public by . 
the dailies, magazines, and radio, that the 
promises of ev ing to everybody can 
not and will not work? 

I wish a reprint of the last paragraph, 
page $l: “No Time for Comnpapaney 
would appear in the press all over the 
country! 

That much is sure—something must be 
done for the benefit of ws yl 


. MUELLER, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Forbes 
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TWO-LINE 


EDITORIALS 





Prediction: General Eisenhower will be 
our next President. 


He is eminently fitted. 

Homes have become too expensive. 

If you can, wait. 

Should five-year labor contracts be 
widely adopted, what will happen to 
labor leaders? 


They owe their position mostly to con- 
tinuous turmoil. 


ECA Paul Hoffman continues to dv a 
brilliant job. 


But how long can his health keep up 
the pace? 


Auto competition looms. 
End of the television boom is in sight. 


A guess: Britain’s Labor Governmen' 
will not be re-elected. 


The writer is going to Britain to check 
up. 


Instalment buying is insidious. 
Don’t plunge too deeply into detUt. 
Make your vacation reservations now! 


Most small businesses cannot afford 
$100-a-month pensions. 


Strikes are inciting increased resent- 
ment. 


Congratulations to Gov. Dewey on his 
decision not to run again. 


He has had a full share of campaigning. 
Construction wages are untenably high. 
Produce! 


Labor's next objective: Guaranteed an- 
nual wage. 


Will industry prove able to thwart it? 





Socialism is suicidal. 








U.S.A. has veritably become Ajax sup- 
porting the world. 


Industriousness, not indolence, did it. 
Leaners ultimately become lean. 


—B.C.F. 
July 1, 1950 








eer checking 
the invoices 
on today’s 
shipments 





Yes, the Remington Rand Printing Calculator handles your every 
figuring job: cost breakdowns, payroll, inventory, sales analysis, finan- 
cial statements, figuring and checking invoices . . . you name it: the 
Printing Calculator does it! 

And, you do your problems just once with this machine; because 
it figures and proves at the same time. And the 10 key keyboard gives 
you cost-saving SPEED unattainable on ordinary machines . . . plus 
automatic division. 

Call your Remington Rand office today, or send coupon. 






the printing calculator does it faster— 
with printed proof on the tape 


a e 
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Business Machines and Supplies Division, Room 1403, 315 Fourth Ave., New York 10 









1) Please send me free calculator-fact brochure “Command Performance.” 
©) Please arrange Free demonstration of the Printing Calculator in my office. 
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Fact and Comment 


it. by B.C. FORBES 





“With all thy getting, get understanding a0 


BRITISH LABOR GOVERNMENT DOOMED? 


I hail the lengthy manifesto issued by the National Exec- 
utive Committee of the British Labor Party, violently op- 
posed to the Attlee Government's proclaimed European 
policy, because this conflict may well precipitate such inter- 
necine strife in labor's ranks as will bring victory for Win- 
ston Churchills Conservative Party at the next election. 
Even without internal bickerings, British Laborites squeezed 
through in the last election by the narrowest of majorities. 
Disunited, they would seem definitely to invite defeat. Pre- 
mier Attlee’s stand favoring cooperation with European 
Continental countries is sound; the stand of his (Left 
Wing) Socialistic opposition is not only unsound but il- 
logical. 

Britain, I believe, is reaching an historic turning-point, 
politically. The issues involved are so infinitely important 
internationally that I am looking forward with the keenest 
interest to visiting Britain, immediately, to survey condi- 
tions there and to report to our readers. 


EDITOR’S DETROIT FINDINGS 


The writer has returned from Detroit where many auto- 
motive and other business leaders assembled to celebrate 
his 70th birthday. Michigan’s employment is today at an 
all-time high. Car and truck prodyction is slashing all rec- 
ords. With one or two rather glaring exceptions, automobile 
companies are unprecedentedly prosperous. 

How long will the automotive boom continue? 

That was the central point of my inquiries when talking 
with producers. Verdicts varied. Predominant opinion is 
optimistic. Full-flood output is generally predicted for the 
second half of 1950. Most manufacturers look for gratifying 
demand during at least the greater part of 1951. 

I discovered that General Motors’ five-year no-strike 
agreement with labor has created almost universal satisfac- 
tion. Such G.M. executives as President Charles E. Wilson, 
Executive Vice-President Harlow H. Curtice, Executive 
Vice-President M. E. Coyle are enthusiastic over it. (Inci- 
dentally, Detroit has it that President Wilson’s successor 
will be Mr. Curtice, when the former succeeds brilliant, 75- 
year-old A. P. Sloan as Chairman.) 

May I add this word of caution, inspired by half-a-cen- 
tury’s observations of economics? Each era of prosperity 
ends sooner or later. So will this one. How long will it con- 
tinue? For quite some time longer, is my opinion. 


BUSINESSMEN DESERVE MORE HONORS 


After having been in this country only a few years, I 
wrote this, a generation ago: “In Britain eminently success- 
ful business leaders are Knighted. In America they are in- 
dicted.” Today, this is still conspicuously true. Never before 


has our astigmatic Department of Justice fought more fren- 
ziedly to indict highly successful American enterprises. Two, 
among many, glaring examples: Prosecution for dismember- 
ment of the Great Atlantic & Pacific Tea Co., and of the 
United States Steel Corp. 

Altogether too often it is not recognized that the might 
and majesty of the United States, our unparalleled prosper- 
ity, our unapproached standards of living, have been 
brought about by the brainiest of our business leaders who 
have far outdistanced those of any and every other nation 
on earth. 

Politically, preeminent business success has become sus- 
pect. 

Each year I scrutinize the honorary degrees conferred by 
our highest institutions of learning. Unconscionably few 
business men receive recognition. Most of our universities 
and colleges, run by professors, indulge in paying tribute 
to others in the scholastic professions. “Scratch my back and 
I'll scratch yours,” seems to be the motto of pedantics. 

Of course, one must admit that far too many of our in- 
dustrialists and other business and financial leaders have 
miserably failed to convince the American people, learned 
and unlearned, of how incalculably valuably they have con- 
tributed to the unique upbuilding of America. They have 
been unpardonably inarticulate. They have suffered too, 
too many attacks in what has been interperted as guilty 
silence. 

Among recent significant exceptious has been President 
Benjamin A. Fairless of United States Steel. Washington 
tried but failed to browbeat him. The nation needs many 
more of his fearless caliber. 


* 


Unusual difficulties afford opportunities 
for unusual talents. 


* 


NOT ENOUGH STOCK OWNERS 


One very disturbing, indeed alarming, fact is that the 
number of stockholders in this country has failed to. keep 
pace with the growth of our economy, our industry, our 
business. Not only so, but the volume of individual and 
private savings being provided, in the form of capital, for 
the expansion of private enterprise and employment is s0 
meager that, unless drastic change can be brought about, 
our whole free enterprise system will be endangered, if not 
doomed. The average investor has felt discouraged ever 
since the advent of the New Deal, is discouraged under Tru- 
man’s so-called Fair Deal. He or she shrinks from investing 
savings in common stocks, equity capital, even in many of 
our leading industrial enterprises. 

Please ponder our 20th annual stockholder analysis, page 
20. To me, after having vigorously championed encourage- 
ment of savers to invest in employment-providing enter- 
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prises, the record is acutely disappointing, incites fore- 
bodings. 

Either we must attract more corporate investment, or 
we will be threatened with goverment ownership, govern- 
ment dictation, totalitarianism. 

No nation has ever prospered under governmental dicta- 
tion. America has prospered more than any other nation in 
all history without governmental dictatorship. 

What of the future? 

Harry Truman is all-out for arrogating to the Federal 
Administration. greater and greater powers, greater and 
greater domination of investor-owned enterprise, expanding 
and expanding Statism. Britain’s fate under Socialistic Gov- 
ernment conveys no warning whatsoever to him. If Congress 
would allow him to have his own way, he would rush far- 
ther along the path to Socialism than Britain has gone. 
Britain’s Labor Government was elected by promising rank 
and file Britons a veritable paradise, promising them total 
security “from the cradle to the grave.” Of course, inevit- 
ably, it hasn’t been able to deliver. Senator Taft, not with- 
out reason, declares that Truman has promised “everything 
to everybody,” in his overwhelming desire to win votes. 

It can’t be done. 

Let us hope that in November the electorate will exer- 
cise commonsense, will be realistic, will vote for Congres- 
sional candidates who have their feet on the ground, who 
do not promise rainbows, who squarely face the stern social 
and economic facts of life. 

Government earns nothing. It can only spend. Young 
Harry Truman’s one venture into the business world proved 
a fiasco, brought only bankruptcy. 

Don’t let him bankrupt the United States! 


ova 
White heat enthusiasm melts many 
a cold prospect. 
* 


APPRECIATION INVALUABLE 


Hackneyed: “Money isn’t everything.” This has just been 
brought home, afresh, forcefully to me. I told one of my 
editorial associates that he was doing outstanding fine work. 
He expressed profound appreciation. When I followed this 
up by intimation that his salary would be increased, he 
seemed much less impressed. 

Charles M. Schwab attributed his phenomenal success in 
gigantically upbuilding Bethlehem Steel to his consistent 
habit of praising workers and associates whenever they 
achieved unusual results. He never berated those who 
lagged. “They learned to know that when I didn’t have a 
word of praise for them, I was dissatisfied. So, they re- 
doubled their efforts.” 

Appreciation and applause are coveted by the very 
youngest of children. I was present the other evening when 
a grand-niece took her very first steps. When we made a 
big fuss over her, she promptly showed her joy by stand- 
ing up and re-performing. 

I rather think that employers, executives, overseers, are 
too niggardly in voicing appreciation for work well done. 
We employers, I fear, are inclined to take too much for 
granted that our employees will fully understand that we 
value superior efforts. Let us become more articulate, let 
us not be stingy in congratulating deserving employees. 


“Money isn’t everything.” 
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HOFFMAN ON SALESMEN 


Paul Hoffman, before he shouldered the giant task of 
managing ably the billions involved in ECA, was the sales- 
minded head of Studebaker. He was put in the driver’s seat 
of this motor company when it was in shabby shape, and 
led in rebuilding Studebaker with marked success. Not 
many weeks ago he was talking with a group of American 
salesmen who were getting ready for a trip to England to 
explain how Americans sold to Americans, and he told them 
how he used to hire salesmen who sought jobs with Stude- 
baker. 

In his office two chairs stood by his desk; one very 
straight and stiff, the other soft and comfortable. Mr. Hoff- 
man never indicated to the man when he entered the office 
where he was to sit—but he never hired the salesman who 
plunked himself into the easy chair. 

A simple “test”—but revealing —MALcoLM ForBEs. 





CONGRESS VERSUS PRESIDENT 


Our Democratic Congress is acting more sensibly than 
our Democratic President. The latter has developed unex- 
ampled egotism. This is an attribute of a small mind. Im- 
agine the President of the United States refusing to invite 
two State Governors—J. Strom Thurmond of South Carolina 
and Fielding L. Wright of Mississippi—to a luncheon for 
Democratic Governors because, forsooth, they refused to 
become rubber stamps for him in his last campaign. The 
American people disparage “purges” by the man who is 
supposed to be President of all the American people. 

It looks at the moment as if our 81st Congress will es- 
tablish a reasonably commendable record, that it will not 
kow-tow to Harry Truman’s arch-Socialistic behests, such 
as so-called nationalized medicine. On the other hand, ap- 
pearances are that the Chief Executive may succeed in in- 
flicting still heavier taxes upon corporations, a deplorable 
step. 

How will the voting go on November 7th? Your guess is 
as good as mine. 

* 
Note the first three letters in sinecure. 


* 
SELFISHNESS RUINS 


The most flagrant living example of selfishness, over- 
reaching, -in America is John L. Lewis. The coal mining 
industry, under his dictatorialness, is shrinking alarmingly. 
As a supplier of energy, it is slipping and slipping. Its fu- 
ture becomes darker and darker. Czar Lewis, perhaps with 
the most laudable motives towards his followers, has im- 
posed upon consumers such extortionate demands that coal 
users are turning to substitutes at a rate which should and 
would alarm Lewis were he not such a blind egotist. 

He is woefully demonstrating that he is not a labor states- 
man, that he is incapable of envisioning America’s economy 
as a whole, that he wears lethal blinkers. 

“No man liveth unto himself.” Nor any one industry. 
“Live and let live” is the only permanent policy. 


* 


He who best controls self is best fitted 
to control others. 
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CITY MANAGER DON WOLFER (left) isn’t responsible for police depart- 
ment, can run Albany's business without worrying about liquor and gam- 
bling. Forses “Ten Best” business-gainers often include his city. 








ALBANY, GEORGIA 


Pecan capital has 39,000 people now; 
but watch its smoke as industry moves in 


RAMBLING WESTWARD through the flat 
south-Georgia countryside, the Atlantic 
Coast Line morning local pauses briefly 
at such places as Ty-Ty and Enigma, 
eventually arrives at a town called Al- 
bany. Living off by themselves on the 
Flint River, 180 miles south of Atlanta, 
Albany’s 39,000 people are the exact 
opposite of the popular conception of 
poor, backward Georgia crackers. On 
Forses monthly business map, Albany 
appears with startling consistency as 
one of the “Ten Best Cities” (those 
with greatest percentage gain in busi- 
ness activity). Having doubled its pop- 
ulation in ten years, Albany will prob- 
ably go on to displace Savannah as 
Georgia's second largest city (it’s now 
sixth). A look at the pecan capital 
(peanuts are plentiful too) will surprise 
those who think that Texas is the only 
place in the country that’s growing. 

There is a double-barreled story be- 
hind Albany. One is being written by 
its own fast stepping citizenry; the 
other, by the whole state of Georgia, 
which is undergoing a vigorous indus- 
trial revolution. 


Until 1940, 

the town catered largely to traveling 
men, was famous only for being one 
of the most wide-open in the country. 
When the Air Corps’ Turner Field was 
built there during the war, Army cen- 


sure forced a cleanup, and now news 
of Albany is on a more elevated plane. 
Yearly it gets cited for having lowest 
fire losses in the country. In 1949 it 
knocked off a record for banking activ- 
ity by achieving the greatest increase 
in bank debits of any city in the state. 
Albanians have always had bright 
visions of their future. Back in 1920, 
for instance, when the town had only 
8,000 people and its single hotel was 
an ancient eye-sore, the town’s leading 
citizens offered to help the hotel-owner 
put up a modern building. When the 
offer was refused, the group built the 
new Hotel Gordon anyway. Then, to 
stay in ,business, the proprietor of the 
old hotel was forced to put up a new 
one too, and the town had two modern 
hostelries instead of one. Both went 
bust during the depression, as did 80% 
of all the hotels in the country, but the 
town got what it needed, and the trav- 
eling men kept coming to town. 
Dapper Horace Caldwell, who now 
owns the Gordon, to his considerable 
profit, has lately benefited from another 
local group project in the hotel field, 
this one involving the fabulous Barron 
Collier of streetcar advertising fame. 
While involved in the Florida land 
boom of the 1920s, Collier saw possi- 
bilities in a natural spring four miles 
south of Albany. Largest spring in the 
state of Georgia, it flows at the rate of 
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70,000 gallons a minute from the bot. 
tom of a turbulent 40-foot-deep pool 
of clear green water. Temperature is 
a constant 68 degrees. Collier figured 
it was just the spot for an ultra-tony 
Southern resort for the nation’s ultra- 
wealthy, spent a rough million devel. 
oping Radium Springs. Not monied 
enough to join his swank country club, 
the local citizenry happily saw him go 
broke, then got together and bought 
the property. Now one of the area's 
greatest recreational assets, Radium 
Springs is leased to Caldwell, who 
keeps it up as an inn, restaurant, and 
public swimming hole. Nearby he has 
just built a luxurious 21-room, $150,- 
000 lodge. The spring itself remains 
owned by the citizens, who want to 
make sure they will never again be 
kept from swimming there. 


Group spirit 

licked the mosquito problem, too. Al- 
bany, the only town in Dougherty 
County, got all stirred up in 1927 over 
the fact that 44% of the County were 
infected with malaria. In 1929 Alban- 
ians pushed through a 1-mil tax levy 
and started spraying the mosquito- 
breeding waters. Result: nobody has 
caught malaria in the last eight years, 
one big reason why the Albany area 
is looked upon as an attractive location 
for new industry. 

Modern history began for Albany one 
momentous evening in 1936, when the 
Chamber of Commerce called all the 
leading citizens together, passed the 
hat so that a plant site could be bought 
to be offered free to the Cudahy Pack- 
ing Co. About $20,000 was raised, and 
ye decided then and there that it 
was going to become a big city. The 
Cudahy plant now employs about 200 
people. In 1946 Albany did the same 
thing to get a textile mill. This time, 
however, _ abort were pleasantly sur- 

rised when, at the dedication dinner 
ie the new Clark Thread plant, presi- 
dent John B. Clark handed back a 
check for the full amount of the pur 
chase price with the remark that Clark 
didn’t need the money but had just 
waited to see if the Albanians really 
wanted it to move there. That night 
Atlantic Coast Line Railroad’s presi- 
dent, C. McD. Davis, predicted that 
“Albany, with its many natural advan- 
tages, definitely will become Georgia's 
largest industrial city south of Atlanta. 


Current Pull-Together effort 

is political. Fast-growing Albany needs 
lots of state aid for projects like the 
recently authorized new bridge ove 
the Flint River. Its chances for getting 
state money, however, have been cot- 
siderably dampened by the fact that 
Dougherty County, in the midst of the 
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pro-Talmadge belt, has traditionally 
voted strongly against both Gene and 


his son Herman, the present Governor. 
This situation, plus the feeling that 
Herman is an absolutely sure bet to 
win the June 28 Democratic primary 
(tantamount to election in Georgia) 
helps explain a recently developed 
friendliness toward “Hummon” among 
Albany’s leading lights. Remarked one 
business man privately a few weeks 
ago: “He may be a son-of-an-obscenity, 
but we've got him, so we might as well 
make him our son-of-an-obscenity.” 
Albany boosters are proud to say 
that the town has never been “owned” 
by one or two families. Albany does 
have its millionaires, but they have 
grown up with the town. Biggest wheel 
is W. Banks Haley, who came to Al- 
bany in 1903 with $500 and a fran- 
chise to start a Coca-Cola bottling plant 
the first in south Georgia. He now 
has plants in eight other rs towns, 
is chairman of the $10 million First 
State Bank of Albany, which he started 


} in 1928 with his brother Joel, owns 


banks in three other towns, controls 
the Ford agency among assorted other 
interests. W. Banks, Joel and their chil- 
dren own thousands of acres of land 
in and around the town, whose folks 
say he is worth about $16 million. Al- 
though the Haleys don’t own Albany, 
they have, inevitably, a powerful voice 
in its affairs. A couple of years ago 
they were instrumental in defeating 
a proposed zoning ordinance which 
would have channeled the future 
growth of the sprouting community. 
Reason for their opposition, as ex- 
pressed by Joel T. Haley: “land which 
is unrestricted when purchased, should 
remain unrestricted.” Apparently Al- 
bany is going to be left to grow like 
Topsy. 


Albany has had big ideas 
ever since it was founded in 1840 (and 
named after Albany, N.Y.) by a young 
Connecticut Yankee named Tift. Tift 
laid out wide straight streets which 
even now are adequate for town traffic. 
When the time came to put in a water 
main, the town laid down 16-inch 
pipes, as large as many of New York 
City’s. And the town has more plans 
for the future, too. Under the guidance 
of its exceptionally able Chamber of 
oOmmerce manager, Walter Brown, 
who loves to entertain visitors but never 
touches alcohol himself, Albanians have 
worked up a plan for balanced indus- 
trial growth. Now that the 1,200-em- 
Ployee Clark Thread and a couple of 
smaller hosiery mills are settled, Al- 
amians no longer gun for new textile 
ms. Instead, they want a company 
that will make paper boxes, and then 
a furniture company and a metal fab- 
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ricating plant. Brown has thick dustry 
briefs ready and waiting for prospective 
newcomers. 

The shabbiest section of Albany is, of 
course, its Negro quarter. The ratio 
between the two races is just about 
50-50, and, as in all Southern states, 
there is strict segregation. Although the 
Negro section is as tawdry and pitifully 
crowded as anywhere else in the South, 
there is a certain amount of new Negro 
housing in evidence, especially of the 
low-rent government-sponsored variety. 
In its new school construction since 
the war Albany has provided equal 
facilities for both Negro and White, 
but as things stand now there are ap- 
proximately twice as many school 
rooms for White children as for Col- 
ored. Officials say this does not mean 
that the colored schools are over- 
crowded, The truant officer just lets 
half the colored children play hooky, 
an arrangement which makes every- 
one happy. As more Negro schools go 
up, the truant officer will work harder. 

The town has always winked at too- 
strict an interpretation of its rules and 
regulations. By a convenient twist of 
the city’s charter, the city manager has 
no jurisdiction over the police depart- 
ment, and so can handle city business 
efficiently without bothering his con- 
science about enforcement of the liquor 
and gambling laws. Although consid- 
erably less “wide-open” than it used to 
be, the town for the most part retains 
its free-and-easy philosophy, being one 
of the few in Georgia permitting liquor 
traffic. 

In unguarded moments Albanians 
will sometimes say that this attitude, so 


different from that of most rural 
Georgia, stems from the fact that Al- 
bany is a “Yankee Town.” By that they 
mean that many of its prominent men 
have come from such places as Bemidji, 
Minneapolis, Chicago, and New Eng- 
land. The editor of the Albany Herald, 
James H. Gray, is a Dartmouth man 
from Massachusetts. 

In addition to its growth-minded 
people, Albany has numerous natural 
advantages to be thankful for. It’s the 
logical distribution center for a wide 
and increasingly prosperous agricultural 
area, meaning cattle, hogs, peanuts, and 
pecans. Cotton is mentioned only in a 
negative apoyo farmers are 
proud that less and less of it is being 
grown. It is still the state’s big money 
crop, but almost three times as much 
acreage is devoted to corn and hay for 
its livestock. 

Pointing up the phenomenal growth 
in the number and quality of Georgia 
cattle in recent years, officials at the 
Albany Cudahy plant say that the 
champion cattle of ten years ago prob- 
ably wouldn’t even pass the entrance 
requirements for today’s fat cattle 
shows. The awe-struck editor of the 
Fargo, (North Dakota) Forum re- 
turned from a visit to Georgia recently 
and told his readers, “Say what you 
want about the superior quality of 
North Dakota beef and butter, Georgia 
and other Southern states can be just 
as proud. . . . Down South farmers can 
have green pasture the year around; 
they don’t have to build expensive 
barns to shelter their stock from the 
winter blasts; they don’t have to worry 
about losing stock in blizzards; they 
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SWIMMING HOLE was spotted by Barron Collier during 1920 land boom, 


club. Albanians waited until he went broke, 
pooled assets to buy it back. Radium Springs is now locally owned. 
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BIG NAMES gravitate to Albany for recreation. William 
C. Potter, now a Guaranty Trust director, has an estate bany by Chamber of Commerce’s Walter Brown. Graton- 
outside of town. So have the Mellons and the Whitneys. 


INDUSTRIAL NAMES are persuaded to gravitate to Al- 


Knight's Dixie Leather tannery is his latest bag. 








don’t have to raise and store feed to 
see their cattle through six or seven 


- months of winter. Briefly, they can 


raise beef and butter cheaper and 
easier than the North Dakota farmer.” 
“Amen,” say Georgia cattlemen. In an- 
other ten years the cow population will 
probably double. And everything that 
adds to the Georgia farmer’s income 
provides that much more potential rev- 
enue from the Albany businessmen who 


supply him. 


Then there are the nuts. 

Georgia is the country’s No. 1 peanut 
and pecan producer, and Albany is 
smack in the center of the nut country. 
Peanuts, the state’s third largest dollar 
crop, are also one of the Agriculture 
Department's big subsidy headaches. 
Georgia’s 1949 peanut crop had a pro- 
duction value of $63 million (U.S. tot- 
al: $191.8 million). Since the Govern- 
ment spent $34 million last year sup- 
porting the price of peanuts, it gets 
credit for giving Albany business a po- 
tent shot in the arm. 

Pecans don’t rate as one of the state’s 
seven largest crops, but since most of 
the trees are located in the Albany 
area, they provide it with a handy $5 
million turnover every year. Planted 
some 40 years ago in a get-rich-quick 
craze, the rows of tall, slim pecan trees 
which surround Albany on all sides 
constitute one of the town’s main scenic 
distinctions. Every idle plot of ground 


has its pecan trees, standing some 50 
feet high and 40-80 feet apart. In addi- 
tion to providing an annual nut crop, 
usually just before Christmas, the trees 
also provide shade in the summer for 
the cattle which graze beneath them. 

Albanians swear their weather never 
gets too hot in the summertime, gets 
only cold enough to be invigorating in 
the winter. Average January tempera- 
ture is 51.5 degrees; average July is 
82.5, with 106 the highest temperature 
ever recorded. The Chamber of Com- 
merce claims that sun stroke and heat 
prostration are “absolutely unknown” in 
the area. Townspeople point to the 
numerous families of great wealth 
which maintain huge country estates 
just a few miles outside of the town. 
The fact that Mellons, Potters, Whit- 
neys, Hannas, and Coca-Cola’s Bob 
Woodruff from Atlanta all spend their 
leisure near Albany confirms local be- 
lief that Albany's climate can’t be beat. 


There is water too, 

an industrial item not to be overlooked. 
Because geological good fortune placed 
Albany on top of a porous limestone 
formation speckled with underground 
reservoirs, the average well needs to 
go down only a few hundred feet to 
bring in over half a million gallons a 
day. In addition the Flint River flows 
right by the town at a rate of four bil- 
lion gallons a day, with only two small 
towns upstream dependent on it for 
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waste, and no towns downstream de- 
pending on it for supply. Albanians 
laugh when they think of New York 
City’s problems, point to half a dozen 
real estate developments outside the 
town (most owned by the Haleys) 
where artificial lakes half a mile | 
are being made just by sinking a 
and turning on a pump. 

Five railroads serve Albany, ranging 
from the pip-squeak Albany & Northem 
(50 miles long) and Georgia Northem 
(120 miles), up through the Central 
of Georgia, Seaboard Air Line, and 
Atlantic Coast Line. The industrial de- 
partments of the Central of Georgia 
and A.C.L. are especially active in per- 
suading northern industry to move into 
their Georgia territories, with Albany 
as one of their prize exhibits. Only 
transport headache is the lack o 
through overnight passenger service 
from Washington or New York. Large 
companies normally don’t like to have 
branch plants any farther away than 
an overnight trip from the main office. 
Right now it takes 22 hours and two 
changes to get there from New York. 
Eastern Airlines, however, will be 
pleased to get you there in eight. 


Results 

of this happy combination of wide 
awake people and natural gifts at 
manyfold. Most obvious is the construc 
tion boom caused by the population 
growth. Five thousand new houses have 
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gone up in Albany since the end of the 
war, mostly in the $10-$15,000 class, 
and most financed indirectly by the 
large northern life insurance companies 
which buy up the mortgages from the 
local banks. The small but beehive busy 
Bank of Albany specializes in this type 
of financing, since the end of the war 
has sold $7 million worth of mortgage 
loans to its affiliate the Doughe 
County Building & Finance Co., whic 
in turn represents New York Life and 
seven other large insurance firms. 

Retailers say their business is not 
jack-rabbitting as fast as the town’s 
growth figures might suggest, owing to 
the constant influx of new competition. 
As members of the Chamber of Com- 
merce, they go all out to welcome new 
industries which will employ Albany 

ple and make things to sell in and 
outside of Albany, ak they don’t 
dangle any Georgia carrots for the man 
who wants to start a new grocery store, 
for instance. Like it or not, however, 
they are drawing businesses of both 
kinds. 

Among new plants in the offing is 
“the world’s most modern tannery,” to 
be erected soon by the Dixie Leather 
Corp., a subsidiary of the country’s 
largest textile leather manufacturers, 
Graton-Knight Corp. The company has 
a 92-acre plant site, is operating a small 
pilot plant now to iron out production 
wrinkles before starting on the main 
project. 

Another big newcomer will be the 
Marine Corps, which plans to set up 
a $25 million supply depot in the area. 
Since the air base, Turner Field, has 
now become a permanent installation, 
this will be the second military estab- 
lishment to locate in the town. Opti- 
mistic Albanians excitedly predict that 
the base will employ up to 3,000 civil- 
ians. A saner guess is about 500, but 
that still will make it second only to 
Clark Thread as the town’s largest em- 
ployer. 

By the end of 1951 Albany also ex- 
pects to be connected with United Gas 
Corp.’s proposed natural gas line from 
Laurel, Miss., thus acquire an addi- 
tional selling point in its quest for new 
industry. Georgia Power Corp., which 
recently completed its 45,000 KW 
Plant Mitchell 10 miles south of Al- 
bany, is expected to convert from coal 
to natural gas. It is also expected to 
raise its plant capacity to 90,000 KW 
to meet the territory’s increasing de- 
mand for power. 

What's happening in Albany is also 
happening in other Georgia towns, but 

any is growing faster than most, 
and its people are supremely confident 
of their destiny. Says bank president 
W. D. Owen, “This is a natural growth. 
No dry oil well is going to stop us.” 
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GOLDEN RULE. 


Since 1939 Memphis’, Hull-Dobbs 
Motor Co. has topped all 10,000 Ford 
dealers in sales. Partners Horace Hull 
and Jim Dobbs lay part of this success 
to their incentive plan for employees. 

“Why,” asks devout churchman 
Hull, “should the partners expect their 
workers to continue serving at more 
or less static salaries to help two men 
alone build up bigger incomes?” 

Hull first asked this question in 
1938, when the business was just an- 
other thriving Ford dealership, some 


17 years old. He and his partner de- - " 


cided to test the incentive idea in 
their stockroom, then grossing $18,000 
a month. They offered the manager 14% 


of all receipts in excess of that amount, . 


proposed to split an additional 5% of 
the excess among the me ce em- 
ployees. In a month, stockroom receipts 
were $23,000; in ten years, $320,000. 

These results had a potent parallel 
in employee salaries. The stockroom 
manager, who was drawing $3,000 a 
year in 1938, now takes home $25,000. 
Men who were making $150 a month 
when the incentive plan started now 
earn from $400 to $1,200. 

Other departments have also been 
worked into the plan, which Hull calls 
the Golden Rule incentive. While Hull 
and Dobbs (who started on $1,000 in 
1921) have become millionaires, their 
sales manager has been cleaning up 
$100,000 a year. The firm’s auto sales- 
men average five-figure incomes. 

Hull-Dobbs’ 1,000 employees seem 

uite content under a plan that enables 

em to make their own pay raises. 
Strikes, high turnover, grievances, and 
other “labor troubles” just don’t exist. 


GERMAN OFFENSIVE 


PorTENT of economic revival is the cur- 
rent visit of German paper manufac- 
turer Reinhold Krause, vice-president 
of a committee representing more than 
100 order-hungry West German firms. 
Krause and his group have been in 
touch with U.S. commercial interests 
for several months trying for large-scale 
interchange of manufactured products 
between the two countries. With 1952 
and the end of Marshall Plan aid in 
mind, the characteristically efficient 
Germans are trying to estimate just how 
to achieve a self-sustaining economy, 
keep the Iron Curtain from descending 
upon them. 

The Germans have astutely devoted 
a major proportion of the $600 million 
dollars allotted them under the Mar- 
shall Plan to the rehabilitation of fac- 
tories that are potential export produc- 
ers. Between 1948 and 1949, West 
Germany’s exports rose from $600 mil- 
lion to $788 million, most of the goods 
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KRAUSE RIDES AGAIN: 
His imported cycle makes 174 mph. 


going to neighboring countries and 
Britain. The U.S. share rose from $26 
million to $44 million in this period. 
However, because of huge imports from 
the U.S., West Germany had a deficit 
of about $700 million in her trade with 
us. 
This year, with production rolling, 
especially in the manufacture of tech- 
nical industrial equipment, cameras and 
scientific instruments, hopeful West 
Germans look for a doubling of their 
export volume, and a redoubling in 
1951. Prewar (1938) German exports 
to the U.S. were $64 million, while we 
sold them $107 million worth of goods. 


TOLEDO PLAN AGAIN? 


AMERICAN BUSINESS managers seem to 
have a costly vice: listening only to 
what they want to hear when it comes 
to that touchiest of all subjects—labor. 

One topic they closed their ears to 
was the “Toledo Plan,” proposing a co- 
operative pension fund to cover work- 
ers in small plants. 

As late as March of this year, when 
coal was the big headache, word went 
round Middle West automobile towns 
that dynamic Dick Gosser, UAW-CIO 
vice-president who had proposed a 
pension pool for Toledo, had given up. 
Truth was, he had pulled his horns in 
somewhat. But he hadn't quit. 

“The day the Chrysler strike ends 
will be a day of reckoning for Toledo 
companies on area-wide pension de- 
mands,” announced Gosser last March. 

With Chrysler now back at work and 
General Motors on the dotted line, it 
appears that the Toledo Plan may 
prove to be the next big news on the 
automotive labor front. Demands, to 
be sure, have been pared down. Origi- 
nally, employers were asked to add $68 
a month to Federal payments; now 
they’re pressed to pay only the differ- 
ence between Uncle Sam’s pension and 
$100 a month. 
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But the money angle of it isn’t all 
that scares management throughout the 
country. As things now stand, thou- 
sands of smaller plants in hundreds of 
cities aren’t in on CIO contracts at 
all. They have escaped, rightly or 
wrongly, on grounds that er con- 
cerns simply can’t afford expensive pen- 
sion set-ups. The Toledo Plan, a pilot- 
operation for similar demands in other 
cities, would bring them all in willy 
nilly; moreover, as members of a pool 
instead of insuring principals, they'd 
have less say in running the show. 

At this point, more recently, the fa- 
miliar businessman’s psychology of 








BRILLIANt RADICAL? 
Gosser (with grin) and Boss Reuther 


wish-fulfillment began to come in. 
Word was passed that Dick Gosser 
was “in trouble with his own outfit.” 
A few labor experts even said national 
CIO big-boys regarded Gosser as a 
fanatic. He was supposed to be in 
CIO’s doghouse for demanding eggs in 
his beer—the right idea, maybe, but at 
the wrong time. 

Three weeks ago at its Toledo meet- 
ing, a UAW board gave Gosser a clean 
bill of health. Anti-Gosser elements 
within the union were branded a 
“minority political caucus,” were ac- 
cused of “feeding the Toledo anti-union 
press with irresponsible and unsup- 
ported allegations concerning Vice- 
President Gosser.” 

On the business side of the fence, all 
are not whistling in the dark: 

“I would classify Richard Gosser as 
a radical, but a brilliant one,” an In- 
diana labor relations executive familiar 
with the Toledo situation said the other 
day. “Don’t underrate him!” 

Fores, sounding out UAW-CIO at- 
titudes, asked Frank Winn, director of 
public relations of the United Auto- 


‘tions are under way. 


mobile, Aircraft, Agricultural Imple- 
ment Workers of America about it. Says 
the UAW chief: 

“There are about 120 plants in the 
Toledo area included in the UAW juris- 
diction which, individually, might not 
be able to provide pensions for their 
workers because of financial hardship 
on a number of the smaller employers. 
The plan is simply to make a pool of 
funds for past service credits of the 
workers. These past service credits 
would be transferrable between the 
several plants. 

“The proposal for an area-wide pen- 
sion plan had prior approval of the In- 
ternational Executive Board of the 
UAW-CIO, and is still supported by 
the leadership of the union. Negotia- 
It is believed 
that when funded pension plans are 
negotiated with each of these employ- 
ers, many of the objections to an area- 
wide pension plan will be removed; 
and most of them will find it less ex- 
pensive and more efficient to join in 
an area-wide plan.” 

How is Toledo Plan doing elsewhere? 

Publicity Chief Winn is celebrating 
an area-wide pension agreement cov- 
ering 4,000 workers in 70 tool and die 
plants in Detroit—first such plan to be 
signed in the auto industry. 

Contract was negotiated by UAW- 
CIO Locals 155 and 157, representing 
Detroit’s East and West Side workers, 
respectively. Representing manage- 
ment was the Automotive Tool and Die 
Association. 

Covering both skilled and unskilled 
workers, the agreement includes medi- 
cal-hospital and insurance benefits as 
well as pensions. It calls for employers 
to pay into a central fund eight cents 
for each hour worked by each em- 
ployee. Pensions will be $100 a 
month, including Social Security, at age 
65. There is no compulsory retirement 
age. Other tool and die companies, not 
now members of the Association, are 
eligible to join. 

UAW-CIO president Walter Reu- 
ther makes the most of the recent 
agreement, calling the Detroit contract 
“an answer to those who have falsely 
charged that it is impossible or unrea- 
sonable for the smaller plants to pool 
their resources and work out an equit- 
able pension plan for the security of 
their workers.” 

Furthermore, he warns, the CIO “is 
commmitted to the expansion of this 
pooling principle throughout the in- 
dustry.” Was Dick Gosser in the dog- 
house? Or was management merely kid- 
ding itself again? 

Whatever may be the answer to that 
embarrassing question, it appears that 
industry—and especially smaller plants 
—will hear more about Toledo Plan. 
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COLUMBIA THE GEM 
THERE'LL BE NO sad songs for the 4,00) 
stockholders of Columbia Pictures 

hts : 
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ear. The 27- 
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million in rentals and sales of films: fr 
the year ending June 30, an all-tim 
high, and ings should not be les 
than $2.50 per share (654,311 share 
of common stock outstanding). Last 
year Columbia grossed $53 million, 
earned $1.08 per share. 

This showing was made despite : 
falling-off in movie attendance anj 
growing competition from TV. Inte 
sive cost cutting, as much as one-thin 
in some cases, and shortened produc 
tion schedules turned the trick. In. 
proved business in its extensive foreig 
operations also helped. 

Columbia made some 60 A and 3 
pictures, plus a number of shorts, this 
ast Nene mg in its vat he s 
sui y perennials as . 
told Jolson story) Jolson, Gene (“th 
one and only”) Autry, Broderick (“Al 
the Kings Men”) Crawford, Ray Mil 
land, Rosalind Russell, Humphrey Bo 

art. 
4 Threat of TV doesn’t seem to bother 
Columbia, which feels that a good pit 
ture will always draw a good audience, 
It points out that the drop in movie a 
tendance was just as pronounced i 
non-TV areas as in those enjoying video. 
And, not owning any theaters, the com- 
pany was not hurt by the produce 
exhibitor divorcement which affected 
many of its competitors. Columbia fees 
this is a healthy move. Its custome, 
the exhibitors, call the tune, and in th 
scramble for pictures, they'll favor th 
good ones. 

Columbia is also nursing along 2 
stockholder relations program. Evolv- 
tionary in nature, it was adopted # 
sound business and public relations in 
a period when the industry is in a state 
of transition. Latest gimmick was a let 
ter to stockholders enclosing two tickets 
for free admittance to its latest film hit, 
“No Sad Songs For Me.” Next on the 
agenda are periodic bulletins. Not “stv- 
regal not “colossal” in its stock 

older program, the Cohns simply want 
its owners to realize Columbia is the 
gem of the motion picture ocean. 


INITIATIVE 


LAST MONTH a topflight assortment o 
business brains was brought to Harvard 
to cogitate on the fate of Initiative, with 
a capital I. Who, or what, had brought 
about its decline and thereby brow 
closer the decline of its much-talked- 
twin, free enterprise? After some eigi 
teen speeches from Dean David of Hat- 
vard’s famed Business School, Armcos 
Charley Hook, American Can’s Dudley 
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Figgis, and others, the villain emerged: 
business itself. 

Tracing the stifling of initiative to 
executives, Figgis observed: “If top 
management isolates itself both physi- 
cally and intellectually, the rest of the 
management staff are likely to become 
mere yes-men and feel they have no... 
responsibility beyond performance of 
their own job. This . . . is reflected in 
the attitude of the people they super- 
vise. 

Contributed Hart Schaffner & Marx 
president Meyer Kestnbaum: “I have 
an idea that many executives who claim 
to be looking for initiative really want 
nothing of the sort and that they would 
be highly embarrassed if they encount- 
ered very much of it.” 

Biggest lumps on the hide of man- 
agement were raised by straight-talking 
Lansing Shield, Grand Union president. 
“Business leaders,” spat he, “as well as 


GRAND UNION’S SHIELDS: 
not mountains, but men 


the system itself, are responsible for the 
decline of individual initiative in in- 
dustry. While professing to champion 
individual freedom, business men often 
do little about it in their own compa- 
nies. Many leaders in industry think 
too much in terms of mechanizing the 
worker and too little in terms of hu- 
manizing their businesses.” 

_ Warming to his subject, amateur so- 
ciologist Shields described the average 
worker, having worked a standard work 
week at standard hourly wages, return- 
ing to his standardized house. “Possibly 

e best reason for him to remain sober, 
even though his frustrations are many, 
is that otherwise it would be impossible 
for him to find his own little white 

Ouse in a row of standardized white 
houses—equipped with standard tele- 
vision antennae.” 


In today’s regimented state, wound 
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up Shields, “the worker never seems to 
gain emotional maturity. When he feels 
insecure, he is like a child running to 
his father. He does not find his own 
solution; he looks to others for protec- 
tion. 

Is it any wonder, asked Shields, that 
the worker is inclined to trade liberty 
for security? Wonder or not, the em- 
phasis on security “may be a two-edged 
sword. ... Fear of the loss of a pension 
can chain the worker to his job, and 
thus take away his initiative.” 

Before embarking for Europe, where 
he will demonstrate the efficient oper- 
ation of his Food-O-Mat Meateria, and 
other supermarket gadgets, Shields let 
fly with a parting shot: “Our business is 
more dependent on better men than it 
is on better machines . . . machines 
move mountains, but initiative moves 


” 


men. 


RAILS SUBSIDIZED? 


THE PROPAGANDA WAR between the 
country’s land, water and air transport 
systems got a fresh twist last month 
when a rail association asked an airman 
for his views on subsidies. Able TWA 
President Ralph S. Damon, writing in 
the June issue of Railway Progress, 
(house organ of Robert R. Young’s pep- 
pery Federation of Railway Progress), 
dove into the murky nimbus of the sub- 
sidy question, pulled out with the an- 
swer that “the largest transportation 
subsidy in the United States today (is) 
that which supports the passenger 
operations of the railroads.” So great is 
it, contended Damon, that “it seems to 
shade into insignificance any assistance 
which may have been given the air- 
lines.” 

Backing his claim, he pointed out: 
“For the year 1948, the passenger op- 
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TWA’S DAMON: 


erating deficit of all the Class I rail- 
roads was almost $560 million, a sum 
$100 million greater than the total op- 
erating revenues of the domestic air- 
lines. . . . Apparently rail passenger 
fares should be almost double present 
levels to cover costs. The railroads have 
been accustomed to conceal these 
enormous passenger losses by constantly 
increasing their freight rates, thus im- 
posing a heavy burden on every mem- 
ber of the consuming public.” Ques- 
tioning wisdom of the railroads’ de- 
luxe passenger-equipment building pro- 
grams, Damon opined that “as old pat- 
terns of thought are changed, and 
shackles of habit are sloughed off, all 
long-haul passenger travel will take 
place by air.” As for freight traffic: 
“Within present aerodynamic limits it 
does not appear that airlines will ever 
make a serious dent in the enormous 
volume of freight moved by rail, truck, 
and waterway.” 

Minimizing the monetary value of 
airline subsidies, Damon argued that 
they are nevertheless quite justified be- 
cause of the airlines’ status as a young 
industry. “The railroads maintain that 
[early Federal land grant assistance] 
was justified by the public benefits ac- 
crued over their 100 years of history, 
and this appears to be quite true. In 
the same way we feel that the small 
assistance rendered to the development 
of air transportation will be returned to 
the public manyfold.” Winding up, the 
air exec bluntly advised railmen to get 
to work on their own problems of re- 
strictive regulation and low worker pro- 
ductivity rather than trying to tie up 
their competitors in a similar mess. 

Acid answers to these sharp remarks 
came from two rail parti$ans, Ernest E. 
Norris, president of the Southern Rail- 
way, and James G. Lyne, editor of 
Railway Age. Countered Norris: “There 


“Get out of the baby buggy” 


“Small assistance . . . will be returned” SQUTHERN RAILWAY’S NORRIS: 
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is no analogy between the subsidies 
now bestowed on air carriers (free use 
of navigational aids, high mail pay, 
etc.) and these land grants ot long ago. 
Only eight percent of the railway mile- 
age received them and they were 
‘trades,’ not gifts. The government re- 
ceived reduced rates on government 
traffic and saved in transportation 
charges some 10 times the value of the 
land before Congress called a halt in 
1946. What is the government getting 
in return for its subsidies to the air 
carriers? Railroads have no quarrel with 
the air carriers, but insist that the time 
has come for them to get out of the 
baby buggy, start shaving and stand 
on their own financial feet.” 

Lyne jumped on the passenger train 
subsidy issue, claiming that Damon was 
just trying to confuse his readers. He 
pointed out that passenger train losses 
“are not sustained in operating the 
trains with which Mr. Damon’s subsi- 
dized planes compete—they come from 
the little jerk-water locals serving su- 
burban and rural areas that the lordly 
airlines do not deign to notice; and Mr. 
Damon would lose money too, if he 
were required to engage in the philan- 
thropic operations incumbent upon the 
railroads.” 

Damon's point about rail passenger 
losses may have been confusing because 
it’s different from the stock arguments 
that rail-air disputants reel off by rote, 


' but it nevertheless brings up a question 


worth thinking about. From a public 
interest standpoint, is a huge privately 
financed subsidy any more justifiable 
than one paid for by the government? 


A PENNY A DAY 


Comic-strir heroine Penny Pringle is 
being pushed out into the business 
world by her creator, Harry Haenigsen. 
In an innovation in the use of comic 
strips (cowpoke Hopalong Cassidy, 
now reportedly selling merchandise at 
the rate of $50 million yearly for almost 
100 manufacturers, originally started 
out in pictures), Penny is going to work 
promoting the sale of back-to-school 
fashions for a group of nine manufac- 
turers of coats, dresses, shoes, hats, 
bags, etc. Specially created for teen- 
age likes, all items will carry the Penny 
Fashions, Inc., label, and will be re- 
stricted to one store in each city 
throughout the nation. 

A well-rounded promotion drive will 
coincide with the back-to-school buy- 
ing season, and manufacturers look for 
a $2 million volume of business in their 
first venture. They pay a royalty for ob- 
taining the franchise from Penny’s spon- 
sors, who hope to add other lines to the 
original group in the near future. 

Making her “debut” the other day 
before members of the press and out- 
of-town buyers, Penny and her out-of- 
this-world companions modeled the lat- 
est fashions in take-offs on comic-strip 
situations. On hand to wish her well 
were Haenigsen, who's been living on 
a Penny a day for the last five years, 
and New York Herald Tribune publish- 
er Helen Rogers Reid, whom he de- 
scribed as a co-conspirator in the crea- 
tion of Penny. The strip now appears 
in 95 dailies and 54 Sunday papers 
(25,000,000 circulation). 
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CONCRETE BOOST 


AN IMAGINATIVE shot in the arm is be- 
ing given a prosaic but basic ind 

as portland cement manufacturers “re- 
discover” pre-stressed concrete—made 
stronger by placing tension or pull 
on its steel reinforcements (like the 
squeeze you exert on a stack of books 
when carrying it). Development of 
P.S. has lagged since the first patent 
was issued to P. H. Jackson in San 
Francisco in 1886. Not much was done 
with the principle until exigencies of 
World War II forced European tech- 
nicians to resort to it with great suc- 
cess. 

Pioneer project in this country is the 
160-foot center span of Philadelphia’s 
Walnut Lane Bridge, a potentially great 
new method of construction in the U.S, 
Much research and development have 
already been accomplished, a great deal 
more must be undertaken to advance 
its application. This will be one of the 
missions of the Portland Cement Asso- 
ciation’s new $3 million research center 
opened last month in Skokie, Il. 

As research director A. Allen Bates 
points out, it’s a material which “so 
strikingly combines lightness and 
strength that new principles and forms 
of architecture may well be born from 
it.” 

PCA’s 67 member companies are 
now turning out well over $361 mil- 
lion worth of portland cement yearly, 
nine-tenths x national production. 
Wide use of pre-stressed concrete 
would give them a larger share of the 
$6 billion budgeted for public works 
this year. 


QUARTERLY 
ECONOMISTS’ POLL 


EXPANDED private investment in capital 
goods, improved new order and back- 
log positions, and the building up of 
inventories, are among the pleasant fea- 
tures of the business outlook for the 
next three months, as seen through the 
rosy glasses of Forses panel of eco- 
nomic experts. Peak production in such 
industries as autos, construction and 
TV, a high level of employment ‘with 
its corollary of high wages swelling the 
aggregate of purchasing power, are 
other favorable factors that should stim- 
ulate the nation’s tempo of economic 
activity. 

Casting a shadow over this cozy 
scene, however, are such unfavorable 
items as continued deficit financing and 
the threat of higher corporate taxes. 
One outspoken economist bluntly points 
to “the artificial character of much of 
this boom, failure to balance the bud 
get, and the continued belief in an ut 
limited public purse.” Another of his 
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colleagues is dubious of the rapid rise 
in consumer credit, and the inflationary 
pressures arising from a continued de- 
mand for higher wages. 

Included among the most pressin 
problems troubling our panel, an 
which they fear we'll have to face, is 
that of “how to avoid the creeping in- 
flation.” Other foul-weather signals are 
the failure to reduce the tax load, or to 
curtail government expenditures. And, 
with many of our experts looking for 
firm, perhaps even slightly higher prices 
(one or two see a possible downward 
trend before the quarter’s end), another 
problem that might blossom may be 
that of lowering prices on manufactured 

oods in order to ae demand at a 
fevel to insure full production. 

All in all, consensus of the panel is 
for a continued high level of produc- 
tion, with the Federal Reserve Board 
Index hitting about 190. Material sup- 
ply is thought to be more or less ade- 
quate to meet requirements (steel, 
building materials, non-ferrous metals 
might be exceptions during early weeks 
of this quarter). Retail sales are ex- 
pected to run at a pace equal to or bet- 
ter than second quarter results. The 
profit outlook is considered relatively 
good. Employment should hit a peak 
during July and August, and no serious 
labor trouble is seen in the offing. 

Legislationwise, some of our econo- 
mists take a dim view of any tax re- 
lief measures, except in the excise field, 
while an expanded social security meas- 
ure is now certain as a result of Sena- 
torial 81-2 approval. 

No change in our foreign trade ac- 
tivity is foreseen, “dull but stimulated 
by ECA,” as one sums it up. In the in- 
ternational arena, no betterment is an- 
ticipated—“strained” relations with Rus- 
sia governing the situation. 





Economists participating in 
Forses quarterly forecasts in- 
clude the following: 

William T. Livingston, Alex- 
ander Hamilton Institute. 

V. Orval Watts. 

O. A. Day, Wilson & Co. 

Oscar P. Pearson, Automobile 
Manufacturers Assn. 
E. R. King, Eastman Kodak 

0. 

S. Morris Livingston, Bureau of 
Foreign & Domestic Commerce. 

Martin R. Gainsbrugh, Nation- 
al Industrial Conference Board. 

N. R. Whitney, Procter & 
Gamble Co. 

Numbers of other contributors, 
for various personal or business 
reasons, prefer to participate 
anonymously. 
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LABOR RELATIONS 





Labor laughs 


by LAWRENCE STESSIN 


LABOR RELATIONS is not all serious 
and straight-faced. It has its lighter 
moments too. And with the ap- 
proach of the summer doldrums, it’s 
a pleasant chore to reach back into 
memory and recall some of the rib- 
ticklers run into on this labor beat. 
So let’s try a few of these on your 
funny-bone. 


Eye-Opener: Blockson 
Chemical Co. has a sure- 
fire way of handling the 
problem of employees 
who sleep on the job. 
Read this right out of the 
company’s union contract: 
“An employee who falls 
asleep on the job will be 
subject to discharge. He 
will be judged guilty of 
sleeping (1) if = finds him 
lying down while on duty, (2) if a 
foreman finds him with his eyes 
closed and he fails to waken when 
the foreman turns a flashlight in his 
eyes at a distance of not greater 
than 15 feet.” 


No Fish Story: During the recent 
negotiations between the United 
Auto Workers and the General Mo- 
tors Corp. a union prankster put live 
— into the executive drinking 
ountain. 


Naked Truth: Gypsy Rose Lee 
has been named secretary of the 
AFL Vaudeville Artists Union. 


Fish Story: W. H. Loomis Tale 
Co. signed a contract which grants 
its employees hunting and fishing 
rights on the company’s 3,000-acre 
game preserve. 


By Gum: The New York State 
Labor Relations Board won't take 
jurisdiction over bubble gum manu- 
facturers. Interstate commerce, says 
the State Board. 


No Justice: The time off for death 
in family,clause in the contract be- 
tween the Fall River Gas Works 
and the Utility Workers (CIO) pro- 
vides for three days off for death of 
wife, brother or sister—but only two 





days off for death of a mother-in- 


law. 


The Big Bite: Atlas Powder Co. 
tells its employees that if they lose 
or break their false teeth while on 
the job, the company will foot the 


bill for new ones. 


Sick Bay: Philadelphia Coke Co. 
makes sure that employees 
who claim sick leave de- 
serve it. Take a gander at 
this policy rule: “Any em- 
ployee whose sickness or 
disability is due directly 
or indirectly to intoxica- 
tion or immoral conduct 
or to injury received by 
fighting in any place 
where intoxicants are sold 
or in gambling houses or other dis- 
reputable resorts whether in self-de- 
fense or otherwise, shall not be en- 
titled to any sick benefits. 


Pick-Pocket: Wives of employees 
of Detroit Edison Co. don’t have to 
g0 through the old man’s pockets to 

nd out how much he earns. The 

company will, on request, send home 
a weekly record of each worker's 
take-home pay. 


Cold Front: The CIO has recently 
organized 18 canneries near the 
Arctic Circle. Eskimos come to un- 
ion meetings in dog sleds. 


Monkey Business: Scott Paper Co. 
reduced its accident rate by import- 
ing a real live monkey into its plant. 
Mr. Ape walked round the plant 
with a sandwich sign which read: 
“Don’t monkey with safety.” Stunt 
cut accidents 70%. 


Blankety-blank: The Newspaper 
Guild of New York had a hard de- 
cision to make recently. The union 
was left a bequest of $5,000 by the 
late Rachel McDowell. The lady’s 
will provided that the union was to 
conduct a campaign among news- 
papermen to stop them from usin 
profanity. The Guild “reluctantly 
but realistically voted not to accept 
the gift. 
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STOCKHOLDER ANALYSIS 


Breakdown of 213 companies shows 1949 
stock ownership slightly higher than 1948 


THE YEAR 1949 showed a slight over-all increase in stock- 
holders in many of the country’s leading industries. The 218 
companies covered reported a gain of 110,952 shareholders 
for the year, or 1.1%. Increase for 1948 was only .7%. 

Forses twentieth annual study, the only authoritative one 
published in America, reveals 10,619,539 investors in vari- 
ous classes of stock as against 10,508,587 for 1948 for the 
same 213 companies. Several corporations listed in previous 
reports—mainly utilities—-were liquidated during 1949. 

Corporations having 100,000 or more stockholders num- 
bered 21 this year, against 20 in 1948. The dissolved Com- 
monwealth & Southern Corp. was dropped from this group, 
while two were added: E. I. duPont de Nemours & Co. 
and Sinclair Oil Corp. Percentagewise, the greatest gain for 
the year was made in this group of companies, 7.3%. 

Classifications showing gains were: Communications 
(5.0%), Building Materials (3.4%), and Metals and Chem- 
icals (3.2%). 

Groups showing decreases in their fields were Aviation 
(—8.8%), Railroads and Bus Lines (—1.8%), Tobacco 
(—.9%), with Automotive and Accessories (—.2%), Textiles 
(—.1%), and Foods and Drugs (—.1%) following. 

Gains in individual companies were scattered through 
varying types of businesses. Among the largest increases in 
stockholders were those for the Niagara Hudson Power 
Corp. (25.7%), Greyhound (Bus) Corp. (23.7%), Standard 





Too Few Stockholders 


ForBEs twentieth annual analysis of big-corporation 
shareholders again reveals that the expansion of Amer- 
ican industry is not accompanied by increases in the 
number of its owners. Despite intensive activity by 
Wall Street, public apathy or public fear are still 
hobbling expansion by denying business the risk capi- 
tal its growth requires. 


As in past years, this Forses study, only one of its 
kind, was conducted by Dr. Daniel Starch, business 
consultant. 











Oil Company of Ohio (16.9%), Dow Chemical Co. (16.4%), 
Columbia Gas System, Inc. (13.1%), Bethlehem Steel Corp. 
(12.1%), United Fruit Co. (11.9%), and E. I. duPont 

Nemours & Co. (11.6%). The United Gas Corp. more than 
doubled, showing a gain of 106.5%, due to the Electric 
Power and Light Corp.’s dissolution and distribution of its 
United Gas holdings to its own shareholders. In spite of 
the tremendous rise in this single company, the Public 
Utilities classification as a whole showed only .4% gain. 





COMPANIES WITH 100,000 OR MORE 
STOCKHOLDERS 
% Change 
1949 from 1948 
829,498 8.3 
423,507 or 
250,705 
241,116 
232,448 
215,010 
199,888 
199,340 
159,757 
159,723 
142,917 
136,670 
135,530 
123,279 
119,670 
118,626 
115,349 
109,945 
109,720 
105,220 
101,020 


American Telephone and Telegraph Co.° . 
General Motors Corp.}...............-. 
General Electric Co.*................. 
United States Steel Corp.y............ 
ee 
Standard Oil Co. (New Jersey)* 
Pennsylvania Railroad Co 

Radio Corp. of America 

Socony-Vacuum Oil Co.*.............. 
Bank of America N. T. & S.*........... 
Consolidated Edison Co. of N. Y.7...... 
Pacific Gas and Electric Co.}........... 
i ccc dneneeeesereys 
Anaconda Copper Mining Co.*......... 
Public Service Electric and Gas Co.}.... 
Commonwealth Edison Co. (Chicago)*. . 
Packard Motor Car Co.*...........++.: 
E. I. duPont de Nemours & Co., Inc.}.. . . 
So. California Edison Co 
EES ee ee 
RE 


+ 38 
+ 17 
+ 14 





4,228,938 


AUTOMOTIVE AND ACCESSORIES 
% Change 

1949 from 1948 

423,507 
115,349 
66,562 


+ 7.8 


General Motors Corp.+............++.. 
Packard Motor Car Co.*.............-. 
i ST cinkedseewts sees ee oes 


*One class of stock. +Duplications eliminated. 


— 10 
+ 55 


% Change 

1949 from 1948 
443850 — 28 
83,316 — 31 
20,671 — 38 
19,588 + .7 
19,172 — 21 
17,187 — 388 
18,568 + 2.7 
9,900 + 1.0 

9125 — 16 

83381 +18 

6,090 — 62 


Nash-Kelvinator Co.*................. 
Graham-Paige Motors Corp 

The Studebaker Corp.®................ 
The Timken Roller Bearing Co.*....... 
Briggs Manufacturing Co.*............ 
Ford Motor Co. of Canada, Ltd.+....... 
The Timken-Detroit Axle Co.*......... 
Hudson Motor Car Co.*............... 
SD IN vo wn vininwb bebe s sucess 
Willys-Overland Motors, Inc.}.......... 
ER”... ccnmeeenbeesscine 





806,706 — 2 


% Change 

1949 from 1948 
89,815 — 48 
$5,282 — 28 
30,770 
27,384 
14516 — 51 
8501 + 8 

8348 — 6 


214,561 


Curtiss-Wright Corp 

United Aircraft Corp.t................ 
North American Aviation, Inc.*......... 
amis Cee Tm? nso ose cniceces 
ES ee 
Douglas Aircraft Co., Inc.*............ 
The Glenn L. Martin Co.*............. 


— 20 


—_—— 


Sus-ToTaL — $2 


TRANSPORT 
American Airlines, Inc 
United Air Lines, Inc 
Transcontinental & Western Air, Inc.®... 


— 47 
— 49 
16,981 


—_—_—_—_— 


— of 




















































METALS AND CHEMICALS 


























% Change — % Change 
1949 from 1948 1949 from 1948 
United States Steel Corp.t............. 241,116 + 5.7 Ce EIR so noc y caeecieds Juan 232,448 — 76 
Anaconda Copper Mining Co.*........ 123,279 — 8 Standard Oil Co. (New Jersey)*....... 215,010 + 7.5 
E. I. DuPont de Nemours & Co., Inc.t... 109,945 +11.6 Socony-Vacuum Oil Co., Inc.*......... 159,757 + 5.6 
Bethlehem Steel Corp. (Del.)+......... 95,870 +12.1 Ms ion ens sh ctwseannns 105,220 + 1.7 
Union Carbide and Carbon Corp.*...... 92,329 + 96 Sinclair Off Corp.®...............00e. 101,020 +414 
Kennecott Copper Corp.*.............. 89.911 4 1 Standard Oil Co. of Indiana*.......... 96,808 — 3 
j International Nickel Co. of Can., Ltd.: .. 87,709 — 2.2 Standard Oil Co. of California®......... 94,691 + 38 
Republic Steel Corp................+.- 63,521 ik Phillips Petroleum Co.*............... 47,919 + 35 
ee Ee ner 45,3824 41.7 Pure Oil Co.f.............. 0. eee eee $9,481 +4 .7 
Texas Gulf Sulphur Co.*.............. 40,277 — 7.2 Sunray Oil Corp.f................... 38,956 — 2.7 
Continental Can Co................... $2,046 — 3.0 Union Oil Co. of Californiat........... 37,085 + 3.1 
American Can Co...............0e000% $1,568 — 21 Atlantic Refining Co.................. 34,188 — 18 
Phelps Dodge Corp.*................. 30,3882 + 45 Ohio Oil TS a nih aks a aa Ohare t's 84,088 + 2.1 
American Smelting and Refining Co.7... 20767 — 3 Gulf Oil Corp.* I ie eerie te eee $1,888 + 19 
Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp.t.......... 25,624 4+ 4.0 EF ong dices cence 29,515 + 4 
Commercial Solvents Corp.*........... 23,807. —138 Tide Water Associated Oil Co.+........ 28,899 — 2.1 
— ee arr 92,469 +16.4 Standard Oil Co. of Kentucky*......... 21,0138 + 9 
American Cyanamid Co.+.............. 92.400 + 4.1 Standard Oil Co. of Ohio.............. 18,995 +16. 
Calumet & Hecla Cons. Copper Co.*.... 21,000 — 28 Shell Union Oil Corp.®............... 17,782 +18 
Noranda Mines, Ltd.*................ 20,500 — .7 Mid-Continent Petroleum Corp.*....... 15,600 + 15 
Sherritt Gordon Mines, Ltd.*.......... 19,500 + 2.5 a tak ain omaleee ear 46h make 12,447 + 6.7 
National Lead Co.f.................. 17,655 — 2.9 BS RI OI on ccc ence cccccuce 10,392 —12.9 
Allegheny Ludlum Steel Corp.......... 15,660 —12 
a Crucible Steel Co. of America.......... 10,488 + 2.1 MNES ss dams cc sssvetentndesnenes 1,422,592 + 1.1 
Inspiration Cons. Copper Co.*.......... 10,084 — 2.1 
), Liquid Carbonic Corp................-. 9,242 Pais i 
. Consolidated Coppermines Corp.*...... 8,962 —15 COMMUNICATIONS ha 
f. Alaska Juneau Gold Mining Co.*....... 8,776 — 5.6 1949 %C hye 
m Wheeling Steel Corp.t...............- 7,973 +35 from 194 
4c American Zinc, Lead and Smelting Co.7. S316 — 47 American Telephone and Telegraph Co.* . 829,498 + 8.3 
its Radio Corp. of America............... 199,340 — 33 
of PRES EERY SES ee ee 1,362,035 + 3.2 International Tel. and Tel. Corp.*....... 52,268 — 35 
lic Western Union Telegraph Co.}......... - 24368 — 5.0 
RAILROADS AND BUS LINES New England Tel. and Tel. Co.*....... 16219 — 5 
% Change 
— 1949 from 1948 
T AT ee ee ee 5.0 q 
ge Pennsylvania Railroad Co.............. 199,888 — 3.4 “— * ‘ 
48 Chesapeake & Ohio Railway Co......... 96,796 + 1.5 b} 
Canadian Pacific Railway Co........... 92,144 —19 PUBLIC UTILITIES : 
8 ie es cnienent once 80,986 — 49 % Change q 
1 Atchison, Topeka and Santa Fe Ry. Co... 62,148 — .7 1949 from 1948 Y 
’ Union Pacific Railroad Co.f............ 59,727 + 28 Group Ho.pinc : 
$ coy pa de 
1 a voy abt — m He Niagara Hudson Power Corp.*......... 79,903  +25.7 
"OSA Tea Bae ' , . > 
8 The Greyhound Corp.}.............--. 38,853  +23.7 United Cc me eset sss ss aay ar aa 71,500 —-20.0 
1 Great Northern Railway Co.° “——_ . 2 Columbia Gas System, Inc.*........... 71,297 +13.1 
0 Erie Railroad Co.+ afin igheslaibaiale 26 905 me 13 Consolidated Natural Gas Co.*......... 69,180 — 5.0 
6 Alleghany Corp 2. eae ne aaa 26 309 101 General Public Utilities Corp.*......... 58,370 — 5.0 
8 Northern Pacific Railway Co.*......... 23,501 —39 Electric Bond and Share Co.°.......... 50,710 — 82 
2 Chicago and North Westem Ry. Cot... 23,120 — 84 United Gas Improvement Co."......... ae 
= Baltimore and Ohio Railroad Co.+....... 22.916 + 3.0 a re he beses eee s ys 6s / pe 
2 Chicago, Milw., St. Paul & Pac. RR. Co.+ 20.985 — 79 Brazilian Traction, Lt. & Pwr. Co., Ltd... 92,525 +10.8 
Norfolk & Western Railway Co.+........ 19.328 +105 — Gas and Electric Co.f........ a . ae 
Southern Railway Company}........... 19.285 + 6 United Gas Corp.®... a pate 53 +106. 
ge N. Y., Chicago & St. Louis RR. Co.+. ay 17,840 —12.1 American Power & Lig t Co es ee ee 22,696 —27.2 
48 Louisville & Nashville R.R. Co.*........ 14484 + 36 American & Foreign Power ii cis. ee ok 22.3381 — 86 
8 New York, New Haven & Hart. R.R. Co. 18,105 am 12 Standard Gas & Electric Co.t TLIC eee 20,889 — 25 
8 Boston and Maine Railroad pt Rane 9,009 — oe National Power & Light > a ea 15,676 — 45 
" Illinois Central Railroad Co.}........... 8,561 — 4.7 
0 Seaboard Airline Railroad Co.t......... 8,095 — 48 se nga eae “ae = 4 
r Missouri-Kansas-Texas R.R. Co.t....... 7,648 — 39 Cite 
6 a ae: 7 ee 1,080,150 — 138 Consolidated Edison Co. of N. Y.+...... 142,917 —18 
- Pacific Gas and Electric Co.}.......... 136,670 + 3.2 
2 TEXTILE Public Service Electric and Gas Co.}.... 119,670 + 1.6 
% Change Commonwealth Edison Co. (Chicago)*. . 118,626 + 8 
7 1949 from 1948 So. California Edison Co............... 109,720 + 38 
9 ne Corp. of America............. 34,754 + 2.8 Cons. Gas, Elec. Lt. & Pwr. Co. of Balt.7. 25,417 + 52 
1 merican Woolen Co.t ce ceevesweseeces 19,780 — 3.9 Pacific Lighting Corp.t ap neal elie Nia aee aoa’ 21,496 4 1.7 
e Re cis sits dees wshanndilcnel annie Wank 54,584 — .l 
.7 al I i ictal 674,516 +16 
8 *One class of stock. +Duplications eliminated. DECREE nc lcscvdecctesceses 1,828,870 + 4 
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Gopmerel Mieritie Co.*..... 2... cee 
Westinghouse Electric. Corp 
American Radiator & Standard San. Corp. 
International Harvester Co.f........... 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co.}.......... 
ccc ee nb eeeebe 
Westinghouse Air Brake Co.*.......... 
Remington Rand, Inc 
United Shoe Machinery Corp 
EE I 6. ows opecncic cess vee 
Burroughs Adding Machine Co.*....... 
Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing Co.t...... 
United States Rubber Co 
cn ocns pe csececee 
Borg-Warner Corp 
American Locomotive Co 


eee eee eee eee 


ee | 


International Business Machines Corp.*. . 
National Cash Register Co.*........... 
American Car and Foundry Co.+........ 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co.*........ 
General American Transportation Corp.. . 
Underwood Corporation*® 
United States Pipe and Foundry Co.*.... 


eee eee eee esas 





MACHINERY AND SUPPLIES 


% Change 

1949 from1948 
250,705 + 5 
80,816 + 14 
63,181 aks 
49,993 + 7.4 
45,400 — 4 
80,467 — 65 
30,377 + 7.6 
28,117 + 1.3 
27,079 — 3.5 
26,776 — 38 
26552 + 2 
26,245 — 26 
26,133 cae 
21,370 —18 
21,115 + 3.9 
20,717 — 4.0 
19,696 — 26 
19,461 + 4838 
19,269 — .l 
16,670 + 5.6 
15,580 + 5.6 
15,470 — 1.0 
15,276 1.0 


12,551 + 

11554 — 1.1 
7,786 + 
6,831 — 





ee 


MERCHANDISING 


es ee Oe OR os owicvnw ccees 
F. W. Woolworth Co.*................ 
Montgomery Ward & Co 
ee © Se 
cc cvi ds bia bee ewes ee 


935,157 + 1.5 


% Change 
1949 from 1948 
94.796 + .l 
82,8382 4 . 
68,371 — 1.6 
29,100 + .4 
28,853 + 17 





ee | 


FINANCIAL 


Bank of America N. T. & S. A.*......... 
IIE EEE.” cncecvcessveccee 
Chase National Bank of the City of N. Y.* 
National City Bank of N. Y.*........... 
i ccncck neds sewseeee’ 


eee ere e eee wees 


ee 


Commercial Credit Co.t............... 
Guaranty Trust Co. of N. Y.*.......... 
Marine Midland Delaware Corp.*....... 
Tri-Continental Corp 
TE”... .c.cnscccevesseeve 
Chemical Bank & Trust Co.*........... 


803,952 + .l 


% Change 
1949 from 1948 


159,723 +10.3 


135,530 — 43 
88,248 — 18 
63,212 — 3.2 
57,537 — 2.0 
56,345 + 4 
$6,421 — 3.5 
26473 + 2 
24,157 —18 
22,481 — 3.9 
21,647 — .7 
21,084 — 1.1 
17,9388 — .7 





Standard Brands, Inc 
General Foods Corp 


Eastman Kodak Co 
Procter & Gamble Co 
Paramount Pictures, Inc.*............. 
Warner Bros. Pictures, Inc.*........... 
Gillette Safety Razor Co............... 
International Paper Companyt......... 
Crown Zellerbach Corp.}.............. 
Colgate-Palmolive-Peet Co. ............ 





eee eer eee eee eee eee eee ee ee eee 


730,741 + .1 





Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass Co.*......... 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co.*............ 
Johns-Manville Corp.7................- 
United States Gypsum Co.}............ 


ee 


FOODS AND DRUGS 


ee 


eee eee eee eee eee ewes 


National Dairy Products Corp.*........ 
PT Te Cs anentons dead aves Gad 
National Biscuit Co................0.. 
EE on cecctssocceseediee 
BE NEE ov oc ciceecscvassesoes 
National Distillers Products Corp.*...... 
Armour & Co, (Illinois)}.............. 
eee kiki eceatases 
Corn Products Refining Co............. 
EINE vv nccvnesscoensiucans 
Wilson and Company, Inc.............. 
McKesson & Robbins, Inc.............. 
Continental Baking Co.f............... 
Butler Brothers 
Schenley Distillers Corp.*............. 
California Packing Corp.t............. 
SE <b nccned baecaacitss 
i EE csc cwarieess vsbed eb 
Canada Dry Ginger Ale, Inc............ 


ee 


Oe 


eee eee eee eee eee ee 


ee 






Oe 


UNCLASSIFIED 


eo eee eee eee eee ewes 


ee 





BUILDING MATERIALS 
% Change 
1949 from 194§ 


17,985 
13,943 
12,100 

9,676 





53,704 


% Change 
1949 from 1948 


78,162 
66,929 
66,764 
64,289 
63,970 
60,648 
52,386 
38,953 
38,656 
27,083 
25,579 
19,554 
18,583 
18,366 
16,413 
12,562 
12,277 
11,921 
11,544 
10,879 

8,903 





724,421 


% Change 
1949 from 1948 


72,917 
72,564 
26,436 
14,481 








186,398 


% Change 
1949 from 1948 


55,683 
46,238 
34,000 
30,680 
27,536 
24,711 
18,428 
16,849 
13,696 





267,821 









*One class of stock. +Duplications eliminated. 
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STOCKHOLDERS IN LEADING U.S. Companies—1931 To 1949 
No. of Companies 


“see eee eeeee 


Stockholders 
10,619,539 
10,769,413 
10,622,335 
10,427,814 
10,077,753 

9,821,103 
9,906,710 
9,926,431 
9,981,807 





10,142,109 


9,38 1.988 
9,413,792 
9,322. 861 
9,004,780 
8,746,063 
9.345.214 
9,406,945 
9,009,954 
8,557,177 
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NEW IDEAS 





No-Wrench Wrench 


Looks like you'd wrench your back 
just carrying this wrench around. Don’t 
let its imposing size fool you, though— 
it only a 10 pounds. What's more, 
this adjustable light heavyweight—along 
with its 20-pound sparring partner—can 
outperform 29 other wrenches from the 
bantam class up through the massive 





Carneras now in industrial use. Made 
of special lightweight alloy, and drop 
forged, its extreme thinness permits us- 
ing it any place an open end wrench 
can be used (it says here.) 

(Owatonna Tool Co., 
Minn. ) 


Owatonna, 


Coming in on a Beam 


“Button, Button, Who's Got The 
Button?” is a game frequently played 
by night callers who fumble all over 
the front door looking for the bell but- 
ton. “Viza Nite,” a new illuminated 
pusher, eliminates these nocturnal calis- 
thenics by gently guiding the finger to 
the button. The button contains a small 
electric bulb which burns continuously 
with a soft glow that is clearly seen at 
night, but will not show in the day- 
time. Made in both 6-8 volt and 10-12 
volt units, it can be connected to the 
same two wires that are used for any 
standard doorbell circuit, no other wir- 
ing being required. Bulb is said to last 
five years. 

(Lamson Products Co., 265 E. 45 
St., Seattle 5, Wash.) 


Heat Panel 


A radically new heating system, re- 
cently announced, uses radiant panels 
having electric wires sealed in a flat, as- 
bestos-plastic base. Called “Generade,” 
the panels are lightweight, fireproof, 
easily installed, and can be wired for 
temperatures up to 450 degrees for in- 
dustrial purposes. In the home, the 
panels can be invisibly installed in 
walls or ceiling and covered with paint 
or wallpaper if desired. The safe-to- 
touch, home portable heating panel 
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now on the market operates at 160 de- 
grees surface temperature. 

(General Radiant Heater Co., Inc., 
101 Park Ave., New York, N.Y.) 


Sleepless Salesman 


New York’s famous housewares and 
appliance store, Lewis & Conger, 
boasts a “sleep shop” that purveys 
umpteen gadgets that purportedly in- 
duce sleep. As with the leaky roof that 
can’t be fixed when it’s raining, and 
doesn’t need to be fixed when the sun 
is shining, some smart assistant mana- 
ger got the idea that the time to sell 
sleeping equipment was at night. Re- 
sult: the store now features a “Tell-It- 
To,” a window-shopping device which 
enables insomnia victims to purchase 
equipment as they roam the sidewalks 
of New York in the dead of night. They 
don’t get the merchandise until the 
next day, but it enables L. & C. to strike 
while the iron is hot—or the customer 
droopy, which is more to the point. 
Purchasers drop a quarter in the “Tell- 
It-To,”. order into a concealed micro- 
phone which records the order and the 
customer's name and address on Minne- 
sota Mining & Mfg.’s Scotch recording 
tape. The 25¢ deposit made with the 
order is refunded. 

(L. A. Darling Co., Bronson, Mich.) 


Wallop Packer 


Shown below is a new tamper you 
don’t have to tamper with—for at least 
400 hours, according to the manufac- 
turers. A perfected lubrication seal per- 
mits usage for this period, and a simple 
arrangement of two capscrews allows 
for easy mounting or removal of tools. 
Developed primarily for railroad tie- 
tamping, two to four of the new units 
can be powered by any high-cycle gen- 
erator or convertor, each tamper de- 
livering 1,800 punches per minute. It 





weighs only 48 pounds, gives off no 
harmful fumes, effectively lessens oper- 
ator fatigue. 

(Tarwater Railway Supply Co., In- 
vestment Bldg., Redlands, Cai.) 


Poor Little’s Golf Ball 


Here are two men. One is a profes- 
sional (get’s paid for it) golfer. His 
name is Lawson Little. The other man 
is another man. This man is holding a 





radioactive (hot) golf ball. He is hap- 
py. Mr. Little is holding a Geiger 
counter. He is happy, too. Pretty soon 
Mr. Little will hit the golf ball into the 
rough. He will then find the golf ball 
with his handy Geiger counter. How? 
The golf ball will make the counter 
tick. The golf ball cannot run away. It 
will always be found. It will be knocked 
silly. The golf ball is not happy. Poor 
golf ball. 

(B. F. Goodrich Co., Akron, Ohio) 








R. A. ODURK 





ACME name plates, in beautiful de- 
sign, for the desk of every executive. 
Handsomely fashioned of wood and 
plexiglass, they add dignity and effi- 
ciency to your office. An appropriate 
item for your business associates. 
Price $3.50, post paid. 


ACME mifrs. a complete line of bul- 
letin boards. Over 100 styles to fit 
your every need. Send for catalogue. 
ACME BULLETIN COMPANY 
37 East 12th St., Dept. F-2,New York, N.Y. 




















INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT 
PROGRAM SPECIALIST 


Approved by numerous states 

We assist in preparing programs for 
future development of your com- 
munity or increase effectiveness of 
your present plans. 

Compreh ve 3-day survey with 
recommendations, more thorough if 
desired. P 


For information write 


S. B. TOPF, Industrial Engineer 
116-36 224th St., Cambria Heights 11, N. Y. 





























To Reach the TOPS 
FORBES is TOPS 











| = Among the things 
Y America enjoys- 


Id Gold 


ranks high 


Naturally . . for every Old Gold represents the crowning achieve- 
ment of America’s oldest tobacco merchants—P. Lorillard Company, 
established nearly two hundred years ago, in 1760. 


There is no mystery to the success of Old Golds and other fine 
Lorillard tobacco products. It stems from three basic factors: 


selecting the world’s best tobaccos, curing them properly and 
blending them with the utmost care and skill 


pioneering in new developments of manufacturing and 
packaging that build demand for Lorillard products (Lorillard 


was the first major tobacco company to use the cellophane 
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wrap in cigarette packaging) 
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advertising constantly and progressively in the most profitable 
mediums, including radio and television, to more and more 
consumers—with such effective themes as the current 


“For a Treat instead of a Treatment . . . smoke OLp Gotps.” 
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Small wonder that P. Lorillard Company—and Lorillard stock- 


holders — face the future with full confidence in their fine 
tobacco products. 


AMERICA’S OLDEST TOBACCO MERCHANTS + ESTABLISHED 1760 





LEADING PRODUCTS OF P. LORILLARD COMPANY 


CIGARETTES SMOKING TOBACCOS CIGARS CHEWING TOBACCOS 


OLD GOLD BRIGGS MURIEL BEECH-NUT 
EMBASSY UNION LEADER HEADLINE BAGPIPE 


MURAD FRIENDS VAN BIBBER HAVANA BLOSSOM 
HELMAR INDIA HOUSE BETWEEN THE ACTS 
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Prospects for the third quarter are very bright, 
for the fourth quarter bright, but beyond that 
clouds may be encountered. 

Washington constitutes chief concern at home. 

Russia continues the international nightmare— 
although the cold war recently has been not worse 
than static. 

Western European countries are cooperating en- 
couragingly, scoring substantial recuperative prog- 
ress, with grounds for hopefulness that Britain will 
ere long fall into line. 


“SOCK STOCKHOLDERS!” 


That still manifestly is the slogan of leading 
Democratic officeholders insistent upon rejecting 
real governmental economies. 

Instead of enacting legislation calculated to en- 
courage resumption of the direly-needed flow of 
savings into employment-providing enterprises, our 
demagogic Washington wiseacres, instigated by 
President Truman, have once again decided to 
tighten the tax rack on which corporations have 
been stretched. 

Tragically many politicians look upon “corpora- 
tions” not only as soulless but as impersonal en- 
tities—monsters, even—entirely apart from our so- 
cial economy—fair game for unlimited tax gouging 
without costing votes, rather than the opposite. 

The truth is, of course, that business is the very 
backbone and lifeblood of America, of American 
employment, of American prosperity, of America’s 
towering international strength. Corporations con- 
sist of individuals and families who, exercising 
frugality and self-denial, have entrusted their sav- 
ings to them, thereby enabling America to expand 
as no other nation ever expanded, enabling Amer- 
ica to bestow upon its people standards of living, 
heights of civilization, unmatched in past history. 

Yet it is the creators of all this—savers, stock- 
holders and other investors—who are singled out 
by astigmatic politicians for heavy additional tax 
burdens which can have none other than the effect 
of tending to dry up, still more seriously, the flow 
of investor-capital, thereby jeopardizing the preser- 
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Nearby outlook bright; later—? 
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vation of our free enterprise system, the fountain 
of our unparalleled material well-being. 

This species of Washington blindness incites 
foreboding over our longer future. 

How ruinous debasement of the purchasing pow- 
er of the dollar can be averted, without drastic 
political housecleaning, is unforeseeable. 

That such housecleaning will come in Novem- 
ber is extremely doubtful. As in Britain, there are 
in America more economic illiterates than literates. 
Before this woeful condition can be cured, irre- 
parable damage may befall us. 


SPECULATION NOT RUNNING WILD 


Notwithstanding that 

Most industries are booming, 

Employment has reached new heights, 

Net earnings of innumerable concerns are 

satisfactory, 

Dividend increases are being frequently 

announced, 
stock market speculation has not run wild, in- 
vestment buying predominates, high-grade stocks 
are in greatest favor, the ratio of current quotations 
to dividends and net profits continues relatively 
low, especially when the meager yields on first-rate 
bonds are given consideration. 

As almost always, the financial community 
seethes with divergent views concerning what is 
likely to happen marketwise: some authorities can 
see nothing but a farther rise in average quota- 
tions for quite some time to come, others are shriek- 
ing warnings of imminent relapse, even collapse. 

Of course, no bull market has ever lasted for- 
ever, any more than have periods of business pros- 
perity. 

My own guess is that, in the absence of some 
now unforeseen major disaster, good stocks are 
somewhat more likely to go higher before they 
suffer any serious, long-extended decline. 
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Am. Tel. & Tel. New York Central}, IN RECENT YEARS American investors following in the footsteps of investors 
Anaconda Niag. Mohawk Pwr: } 


Penn. Railroad have been more concerned with steady in Britain. 
aoe Un. Gas Phila. Electric 


Chesapeake & Ohio dividend payments than with fluctua- For the information of those who de- 
Cities Service Ss i 


yet ll On Be. tions in prices. In this respect they are _ sire a list of comparatively medium and 
Cons. Edison Transameri 
Continental Oil 
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General Electric 
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Est. 1950 Approx. Recent 
Babson’s opinion as to which of these or Div. Rate Price—F ractions 

other stocks to HOLD or SELL may save Stock (excl. extras) Omitted 
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low-priced stocks which have paid divi- 
dends each year for a long time, I give 
herewith a carefully selected list of 
moderately priced stocks whose divi- 
dend record is exceptionally good; and 
whose long-range outlook appears okay. 
I have indicated my preference with 
an asterisk (*). 

Of course many of these stocks are 
not particularly cheap at the present 
time, but they are of sufficient quality 
so that anybody who bought them 
would be justified in buying more, 
should they become available at lower 
prices from time to time. In other 
words, if one is interested in building 
up an investment portfolio of his own 
& abi it would be well to select 
companies with excellent dividend rec- 
ords. In the long run, I think this pol- 
icy will pay best. 

Advance release by air mail of this regular 
article will be sent to interested readers 
on the day of its writing. Rates on request. 


ON THE BOOKSHELF 





INVESTMENT Companies, by Arthur 
Wiesenberger (Arthur Wiesenberger & 
Co., New York, $15). 


Ten years ago, when the investment 
company movement was still in its 
formative stage, Arthur Wiesenberger, 
under the stimulus of his friend Ray 
Kramer, executive and director in many 
corporations (and a highly sophisti- 
cated investor), published a provoca- 
tive 69-page paper-bound booklet en- 
titled “Options on Inflation.” 

Today, celebrating its tenth annivers- 
ary edition, this modest effort has 
grown into an attractively packaged, 
fact-packed volume of 368 pages, en- 
titled “Investment Companies.” 

The Bible and Pilgrim’s Progress of 
the investment company business, it is 
much more than a mere annual com- 
pendium of information—it includes an 
explanation of the function and various 
uses to the investor of investment com- 
panies and mutual funds. A wealth of 
data on the background, policy and 
salient features of the topflight com- 
panies is also furnished. Featured are 
the management results, income and 
dividend records, price ranges, and 
comparative operating details of 33 of 
the leading closed-end companies and 
45 open-end firms, plus additional in- 
formation on scores of smaller concerns. 

Considered a standard statistical and 
analytical manual by veteran students 
of investment company technique, in 
recent years the book has been doing 
double duty as a primer for the ever- 
increasing numbers of the new invest- 
ing public. 

The editors feel that the issue of the 
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day is the direction, continuity and 
coordination—the financial organization 
—of the new economic society being 
evolved. It is their belief that the prob- 
lem of achieving a sound and stable 
prosperity is one of reconciling inflation 
with security. They have dedicated the 
current edition to the common quest 
for this solution, hoping that “Invest- 
ment Companies” will provide the 
means for widespread public knowl- 
edge and increasingly profitable use of 
the investment company technique. 


How to Srart Your Own Mali. 
Orper Business, Ken Alexander (Stra- 
von Publishers, New York, $1.98). 


A beginner’s manual, this shows how 
to start with a minimum capital outlay; 
how to work out of own home or ad- 
dress rented for nominal fee; how to 
avoid an outlay for stock by making 
the product (where possible), or by 
arranging to order it, as needed. In- 
tended for those who wish to earn extra 
cash, it shows how to pick a good idea, 
how to shop for it, what forms to fill 
out, how to ship orders, how to keep 
records, etc. 











{DIVIDEND NOTICES 


DEBENTURE: The regular ~ 
dividend of $2.00 per share on the De- 
benture Stock will be paid Aug. 1, 1950, 
to stockholders of record July 24, 1950. 
“A” COMMON and VOTING 
COMMON: A quarterly dividend of 
25 cents per share on the “A” Common 
and Voting Common Stocks will be paid 
Aug. 15, 1950, to stockholders of record 
July 24, 1950. 

A. B. Newhall, Treasurer 
Dannioon Manufaclwing Bo. 


Framingham, Mass, 




















THE COLUMBIA 
| GAS SYSTEM, INC. 


The Board of Directors has declared this day 
the following quarterly dividend: 
Common Stock 
No. 63, 183/4¢ per share 
payable on August 15, 1950, to holders of 
record at close of business July 20, 1950. 
Daz Paaxsr 


June 20, 1950 Secretary 











4 SPECIAL STOCK PORTFOLIOS 


Attach $1 to this coupon and mail 
With any one of these 4 portfolios you get diversifica- 
tion on a small investment outlay. 


(You will receive—One Ultra-Conservative, One All- 
Purpose, a Long-Term Growth, and a Medium-Term 
Speculation Portfolio—All contain carefully selected 
issues for the investment objectives outlined.) 


For a whole month you will also receive: 


STANDARD & POOR’S 
BUY and HOLD RECOMMENDATIONS 
ON 62 CLOSELY WATCHED STOCKS 


. .. Without additional cost you will get data on share earnings 1948-49, 
indicated dividends, current per cent yield, Standard & Poor’s Market 
Policy and advice on recommended investment cash reserve. 

... included in the closely watched stocks, you will find 13 sound issues 
for appreciation; 9 low-priced stocks (priced $9. to $20.) for high percent- 
age gains; 21 for appreciation combined with worthwhile income and 19 
for income, most of which have long, unbroken dividend records. 


ACT NOW—MAIL COUPON TODA’ 


without additional cost, your Buy and Hold recommendations on 62 closely 


$] I enclose $1. Send me Standard & Poor’s 4 Special Stock Portfolios—also send, 


watched stocks for the next month together with earnings, yield, dividend 
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| data and your market policy. (Offer open to new readers of this survey only.) 
Name 





City. 


Zone 





| State 


The Largest Statistical and I: 
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POOR’S INVESTMENT ADVISORY SURVEY 
| Published by Standard & Poor’s Corporation (Established 1860) 
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345 Hudson Street, New York 14, N.Y. 
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dividend payments 





SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 
EDISON COMPANY 


COMMON DIVIDEND NO. 162 
PREFERENCE STOCK 

4.48% CONVERTIBLE SERIES 
DIVIDEND NO. 13 
PREFERENCE STOCK 

4.56% CONVERTIBLE SERIES 
DIVIDEND NO. 9 


The Board of Directors has 
authorized the payment of the 
following quarterly dividends: 

50 cents per share on the 
Common Stock; 

28 cents per share on the 
Preference Stock, 4.48% Con- 
vertible Series ; 

2817, cents per share on the 
Preference Stock, 4.56% Con- 
vertible Series. ’ 

All three dividends are pay- 
able July 31, 1950, to stock- 
holders of record July 5, 1950. 


T. J. GAMBLE, Secretary 
June 16, 1950 








S/D REPORTS 


15th Year 

If you desire now to learn which stocks are 
preference-merit, and to what indicated price- 
objective each stock is headed; also to be aware 
of next BUY or SELL “act when price is” posi- 
tions, send only $3.00 to receive the next four 
complete weekly and sample monthly editions of 
S/D REPORTS. New inquirers only. 


HENRY WHEELER CHASE 


Economic-Price Adviser 
Greenwich 8 Connecticut 











MAKE YOUR FORTUNE 


. __$100,000—20 years, using 
monthly as goal. STOP losing money by emotional 
speculation. Annual goal exceeded thus far by our 
management. DON’T DELAY. 

SPECIAL OFFER 
Plan and Latest Bulletin 

(New Inquirers) 


SUCCESSFUL TRADERS ANALYSIS 
Bex 244, ESD, San Diego, Calif. 











THE DOW JONES TOP? 


Send $1 for Bulletin No. 26, my treatise on 

SHORT SELLING and a four weeks’ trial 

subscription to a unique investment service. 
RALPH 8. HANSON 

P. O. Box 283 Savanna, Illinois 











MARKET OUTLOOK 





by JAMES F. HUGHES 


Effect of declining bank credit 


TECHNICAL PERFORMANCE of the stock 
market during recent months has sug- 
gested the probability of an intermedi- 
ate reversal of trading trend from a 
June-July top in the D-] industrial aver- 
age. But the recovery in business ac- 
tivity has been dynamic enough to raise 
doubts as to whether the market as a 
whole will respond, as it has in the past, 
to indications of deterioration in the 
broad demand for stocks. 

Lending some support to the adverse 
technical indications, however, is the 
continuation of banking trends that, on 
the basis of previous experience, have 
foreshadowed declines in the stock mar- 
ket and in business activity. For two 
and one-half years the reporting mem- 
ber banks have failed to expand their 
demand deposits beyond the $48.9 bil- 
lion peak reached in January, 1948. 
Since December, 1948, the Federal Re- 
serve Banks have been engaged in a 
record-breaking open-market operation 
that has resulted in the liquidation of 
more than $6 billion of U. S. Treasury 
securities. Over this same period re- 
porting member banks show a decline 
of more than $2 billion in commercial, 
industrial, and agricultural loans. 

The historical record shows that the 
reduction of outstanding bank credit for 
more than a year has been associated 
with the major business depressions of 
the past 75 years. It should be empha- 
sized that the change in the credit sit- 
uation was not necessarily the primary 
cause of the subsequent decline in the 
securities markets and in general busi- 
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ness activity. However, it seems logical 
to conclude that the causes which op- 
erated to change the credit situation 
were sufficiently important to get 
around in the course of time to security 
prices and finally to general business 
activity. 

Reduction of business spending for 
inventories, plant and equipment since 
the end of 1948 was the principal rea- 
son for the decline in outstanding bank 
credit. Increased consumer spending for 
automobiles, housing and household ap- 
pliances largely has been financed by 
agencies other than the commercial 
banks. U. S. Treasury disbursements of 
$2.8 billion special insurance dividends 
to veterans also contributed to consum- 
er demand. 

Despite record-breaking activity in 
the automotive and construction indus- 
tries, the production of durable manv- 
factures in the first four months of 
1950, as shown by the Federal Reserve 
Board index, averaged 212 as compared 
with 230 in the final quarter of 1948. 
Increased consumer spending for autos 
and houses thus did not compensate 
for decreased business spending. 

A downturn in spending for consum- 
er durables in the next six months 
would probably bring further decline 
in business spending in 1951. This pat- 
tern does not fit in with current stock 
market and business psychology. It 
could be, however, the unexpected de- 
velopment foreshadowed by the mod- 
erate but persistent decline in bank 
credit. 
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What's Ahead for Investors in the Next Six Months? 


‘MID-YEAR FORECAST" 














es 16 Low-Priced ‘Special Si ions. 
| Features ow-Priced Special Situations 
et 
E.. to Outperform the Market 
ines 12 Pay Dividends! 3 Sell Below $10! Use These 12 Weekly Features 
4 for Wiis IS the realistic, hard-tack outlook for the next 6 months? For Greater Profits in 1950 
since Another rise of 50 to 60 points in the Dow-Jones averages— 1. Consensus of 60 Leading Experts on the 
ae or just the reverse? near-term and long-term market outlook. Clear- 
ys The staff of the Investors Advisory Institute, subsidiary of 33-year- ya a of the reasons behind their pre- 
4 14 old B. C. Forbes & Sons Publishing Co., reappraises at this time the ve a : 
“P outlook for business and investors for the next 6 months. Investors 2. Our Own Market Forecast, telling you in 
1 by : : _ ten ge " unhedged language what to do and why. 
real throughout the nation will value this conclusive "Mid-Year Forecast 
: for its advice and specific recommendations. 3. Present Investment Policy . . . what per- 
ts of [7a : centage of your funds to keep in cash ... in 
ends Rates each of 24 basic industries—reveals the outlook for the bonds . .. in stocks. 
sum- next 6 months—tells which industries are improving, static or should 4. Three "Supervised" Investment Programs 
be avoided. Where the industry outlook is favorable, it names —for appreciation ... for income ... for sta- 
y in best companies within each industry. bility—plus weekly program changes. 
dus- Here's your opportunity to check your holdings against these 5. Pipes - a ee 
anu- expert selections—to choose stocks in best position to benefit in next — cinerea bia hatiandaaitet 
s of 6 months—also stocks and industries to avoid. si " 
erve : : Me ma 6. “Industry of the Week"—complete study 
a From this valuable study, you'll also be able to select "'sleepers of the industry making top news... carefully 
948 from among these 16 Low-Priced ‘Special Situations’: analyzed and appraised. 
yutos | Low-Priced "Sleeper" Among the Chemicals Due to Awaken. rll nr gent een gy > waa pee i 
mes 4 Unique “Special Situations"—1 Each in Metals, Steels and and purposes under continuous supervision. 
li 2 Oils. - Digests of current writing by market au- 
r . ; 4 : : thorities. 
mths 3 Low-Priced Speculative Rail Equipments and | Railroad PS ep a 
cline Common. clients. 
pat | Low-Priced Growth and Income Business Machine Compan 10. “Review of Recommended Stocks” . . . 
tock pany 
. and Another for Big Percentage Gains Over Next Few Years. a summary of significant news affecting “Super- 
Lae : vised Recommendations" and your investments. 
| de- 2 Underpriced Mail-Orders and 3 Chain Drugs Close to the Si Sieteiaitenet Aish tesla: Ribas 
nod- Bottom. $ vital facts needed for sound security man- 
pank You'll find many other unique features in this eye-opening “Mid- agement graphically prevented. ‘ 
Year Forecast," including a special study of an expanding industry at mae gies igiinaate ane Sethi 
that is practically "recession-proof''—makes money and pays divi- actions on mojer stocks, 
dends in poor times as well as good! 
30 Pagan at once for this revealing “Mid-Year Forecast.” It might prove 
the most profitable step you’ve taken this year! Could be many times ainiiin ° on 
20 more valuable than our “1950 Annual Forecast” recommending ; Convenient Order Form 
Admiral at 17%, went to 39%; RCA at 13, went to 23%; Tung 1 INVESTORS ADVISORY INSTITUTE, INC. 1 
Sol Lamp at 87, went to 147%; Merk at 4212, went to 63. Many of j (Subsidiary of B. C. Forbes & Sons) ; 
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How To Do Better in the 


Stock Market 


Here at last are all the tested market methods you 
will ever need in one handy volume. Now you, too, 
can apply at once the wealth of profit-making infor- 
mation in this practical new Stock Market Guide. 


Use This New Book 
to Discover: 
1. How High Present 





Market Should Go! 
"y i 2. Which Industries and 


Companies Are Best 





Now! 
3. How to Pick Coming 
Market Leaders! 

















Written by Joseph Mindell, recog- 
nized market authority and prom- 
inent Wall St. analyst. Brings you 
the inside, little-known methods 
of successful operators. Helps you 
replace ‘“‘tips’’ and hunches with 
the science of when to buy, what 
to buy, when to take profits, when 
not to buy and when to sell short. 


Here are just a few of the 428 
subjects covered in this encyclo- 
pedia of successful stock trading: 

How to detect Major Tops and Bottoms. 

How to Select Growth Stocks. 

When to Use the Dow Theory. 

Best Sources of Information. 

When and How to Sell Short. 

How to Judge Intrinsic Values. 

News and the Stock Market. 

. Knowing Your Industry and Company. 

Major Trend of the Stock Market. 

. How to Avoid Pitfalls. 

. How to Average for Greater Profits. 

. Setting Up a Diversified Portfolio, etc. 


WHAT MARKET EXPERTS SAY 


“Designed to enable one to judge the news and other 
factors affecting security prices, to select most 
Promising industries and soundest companies, to de- 
tect the major trend of the market and to spot major 
market tops and bottoms.’’ —Wall Street Jeurnal 
“Analyzes more factors influencing security price 
movements than have ever appeared in a single vol- 
ume heretofore.” —N. Y. World-Telegram 
“The best outline of modern stock market theory and 
practice that we have ever seen. The author has been 
@ careful and decidedly successful stock market stu- 
dent and trader—he has the gift of being T a “es 
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thinker and lucid writer. —H. M. Gart 


‘Valuable contribution . . . on the preferred list .. . 
& special recommendation.”"—Standard & Poor’s Corp. 


INVESTORS’ PRAISE 


“Of all the material on the stock market, 
yours is the most broad-qauge and /most 
scientific.”—J.S.G., Alton, IIl. 
“The most logical and penetrating approach 
to technical market action I have ever read.” 
—P.N.S., Phila. 
“Congratulations on putting so difficult a sub- 
ject into such plain lanquage.”—L.A.K., N.Y. 


You, Too, Can Get Results from This 
Profit-Pointing Volume 

Only $5.00 postpaid. (A single chapter may 

make or save you thousands of dollars.) 


428 Subjects—320 Pages—¢ Charts— 
Glossary of Term mplete Index 
Replace hit-or-miss methods with the tested 
techniques of the experts. Simply fill out and 

mail the coupon below today. 


MONEY BACK OFFER 


If book does not completely satisfy, return 
within 10 days for refund. 
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B. C. Forbes & Sons Publishing Co., Inc. 
120 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N. Y. 

Please send me a copy of Joseph Mindell’s 
helpful book, ““The Stock Market—Basic Guide 
for Investors.” I understand I may return 
in 10 days for refund if not satisfied. 


1) Enclosed is $5 (Ship Book Prepaid) (On 
N. Y. City Orders Add 2% for Sales Tax.) 











MARKET COMMENT 





by LUCIEN O. HOOPER 


No speculative excesses 


THIs STOCK MARKET rise is free from all 
kinds of excesses except an excess of 
caution among investors. That is why 
the setbacks are so small. That is why 
those who wait to buy on a reaction 
accumulate only small positions. 

Just think: A relatively small number 
of margin accounts; very little poor 
quality “public” participation; most 
buyers (very wisely) thinking more 
about income than appreciation; no 
pools or other rigging of the market as 
in former days; no undigested securi- 
ties, so far as common and preferred 
stocks are concerned; many stocks still 
yielding 6% or more; and most people 
looking for a depression “just around 
the corner” just as they looked for pros- 
perity “just around the corner” in the 
early 1930s. 

These things do not breed specula- 
tive excesses. They prevent speculative 
excesses from developing. 

Moreover, stocks are not high. At 
least, good stocks are not high. Prob- 
ably many low-priced, highly specula- 
tive stocks are too high; but the public 
actually is prejudiced against low- 
priced, highly speculative stocks, which 
is something entirely new under the 
face of the sun. 

The reason the good stocks are so 
en, and the poor stocks are so bad, is 

at we are in a highly competitive 
economy where the race is to the swift— 
and the good companies, since 1946, 
have been getting better and stronger 
while the poor companies have been 
getting worse. 

The background of this market is 
the reverse of 1942-1946. Then every 
marginal company was abnormally 
prosperous. Now most marginal com- 
panies are having a hard time of it in 
a period of unprecedented general 
prosperity. That is because the big, 
strong companies have made themselves 
so much agg. in the past five or 
ten years by ploughing back earnings 
into property instead of paying every- 
thing out in dividends. 

I hear someone object, “But you get 
larger percentage appreciation in low- 
priced speculations.” Well, that is true 
if you guess ‘em right; but in this mar- 
ket the odds are against you in guessin 
‘em right because the percentage o 
cats and dogs that make good is so 
small. If you cannot get twice or three 
times as many percentage points in the 
cats and dogs as in “good” stocks, you 
better leave them alone. Either get paid 
for a big risk, or do not assume it. 
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There are excellent values in “good” 
stocks. 

Is General Motors “high” at $100 a 
share when there is a good prospect 
that the dividend on the new stock will 
be $5 a share, or $10 on the present 
stock? Is Atchison “high” at 120 when 
it has an earning power of $20 a share 
or more? Is General Electric “high” 
when it sells around 50 and is earning 
$5 a share? Is a “growth” stock like 
Kimberly-Clark “high” at 37 when it 
yields almost 5% and sells at only about 
six times earnings? Is the “Dow” high 
at 225-230 when it is earning $22 to 
$24 a share and yielding just under 6% 
The “Dow” would have to sell up 
around 340 to 350 to be “as high” as 
it was in 1946. Stocks are that much 
better in assets, earnings, and divi- 
dends. 

The best part of this market, how- 
ever, is the more sensible attitude in- 
vestors have concerning the place of 
common stocks as investments. People 
are buying them primarily for income. 
They expect some appreciation; but 
that is the incidental buying urge, not 
the main urge. The minority is thinking 
about stocks as speculations; the major- 
ity is thinking about them as invest- 
ments. Most of the people who are in- 
terested in this market are not financial 
“jlliterates” but sophisticated investors. 

Many people read this column ex- 
pecting to find “specific suggestions” to 
buy or sell. Very few of the “sugges- 
tions,” expressed or implied, are the 
proper prescription for every reader, 
and often someone reads into the text 
something I never intended to say. In 
my contact with individual investors, I 
often find myself advising the sale of 
the very stock in one portfolio that I am 
advising buying in another. That is be 
cause every investor's needs, objectives, 
prejudices, and prudent capacity to 
take risks differs from the needs, ob- 
jectives, prejudices, and risk capacity 
of every other investor. 

Chicago Great Western Railway is 
making outstanding progress maintain- 
ing or increasing its gross, and reduc 
ing the cost of transportation. Either 
the common or the preferred stock 
(carries $7.50 back dividend accumu- 
lation) looks interesting to hold over @ 
period as a speculation. The common 
could earn $5 a share this year. 

Seaboard Air Line looks now as #f 
it could earn $6 a share after “A and B 
Funds,” or $10 a share before such 
funds this year; the income bonds also 
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look attractive, and eventually may be 
called or greatly reduced in amount; I 
would not be surprised to see the com- 
mon stock on a $3 dividend basis with- 
in a year. 

Motor Products appear to be in posi- 
tion to report some most excellent earn- 
ings as soon as the strike is settled; and 
I do not think the strike will last long. 
Earnings for the year ending June 30 
should be around $9 or $10 a share in 
spite of the strike, and profits recently 
were running at more than double this 
annual rate. 

For the conservative investor, who 
wants a call on an attractive common 
stock, I would suggest purchase of 
American Cyanamids new convertible 
preferred. 

As a desirable chemical stock, I like 
Pennsylvania Salt, a very long divi- 
dend-payer which has a lot of new 
tricks in the bag. 

I would not take profits in General 
Motors, expecting it to sell higher on 
its merits. 

The dividend on Westinghouse Elec- 
tric should be, and probably will be, 
increased. 

Recent buying in Republic Steel is 
by people who expect the company to 
earn around $12 a share this year; Re- 
public is a big factor in stainless, which 
is coming ahead rapidly. 

About the same comment may be 
made about Armco Steel, which is a 
much better stock than it was a few 
years ago. 

United Electric Coal may earn as 


much as $6 a share in the next 12 
months. 

Keep in mind that I expect a splen- 
did third quarter report from American 
Seating; third quarter profits may be 
almost as large as for the preceding 
three quarters combined. 

Borg-Warner’s first half net probably 
was about $6 a share and the second 
half looks just as good. Aggregate divi- 
dend payments of all corporations this 
year will be substantially larger than 
in 1949, and year-end payments should 
be much more generous than in recent 
years. 


Advance release by air mail of this regular 
article will be sent to interested readers 
on the day of its writing. Rates on request. 


CONGRATULATIONS 





Mason M. Roberts, general manager 
of the Frigidaire Division, elected a 
vice-president of General Motors Corp. 

Ellery W. Stone, elected president 
of American Cable and Radio Corp. 

William J. Haley, elected sisesdiees 
of Esso Export Corp., affiliate of Stand- 
ard Oil Co. (N.J.). 

William A. McRitchie, appointed a 
vice-president of Guaranty Trust Co. of 
N.Y. 

Lawrence P. Pennell, elected a vice- 
president of IBM World Trade Corp. 

K. H. Crandall, elected a vice-presi- 
dent of Standard Oil Co. of California. 

Edward E. Norris, Homer P. Coch- 


ran, Berkeley Gaynor, and William B. 
Weaver Jr., elected vice-presidents of 
J. P. Morgan & Co. 

Charles R. Varty and Clarence H. 
Wiseley, appointed vice-presidents of 
the National City Bank of New York. 

Daniel F. McGlinchey, elected a 
vice-president of Phelps Dodge Copper 
Products Corp. 

Edward V. Melsha, elected president 
of Vulcan Iron Works. 

Francis A. Cannon, elected a mem- 
ber of the executive committee of the 
First Boston Corp. 

A. H. Belfie, appointed general sales 
manager for the Buick Division of Gen- 
eral Motors Corp. 

Clarence B. Goshorn, elected chair- 
man of the board; William R. Baker, 
Jr., elected president; Robert E. Lusk, 
elected executive vice-president, and 
A. W. Hobler, elected chairman of the 
executive committee, of Benton & 
Bowles, Inc., advertising agency. 

Jack Himoff, elected president of 
Himoff Machine Co., New York. 

Warren T. White, appointed assist- 
ant vice-president in charge of Indus- 
trial Development of Seaboard Air Line 
Railroad. 

Neal Dow Becker, president of In- 
tertype Corp., elected chairman, and 
Cola G. Parker, president of Kimberly- 
Clark Corp., elected chairman of trus- 
tees, of National Industrial Conference 
Board. 

John M. Spurdle, elected president 
of the New York Society of Security 
Analysts, Inc. 





Company 
American Cable & 
Radio Corp. ........ 62 66 


Cities Service Company 94 88 


Granite City 
Steel Company 


Industrial Rayon 
Corporation 


Otis Elevator Company. 74 


The Trane Company... 80 





THE EAL report, Forses editors believe, tells a story about 
people (managers and employees), their activities (making, 
financing, selling), their problems (outside factors affecting 
the company), and their progress (earnings or losses). 

Scoring is on three counts: 1. Presentation—easy to read, 
illustrated, etc.? 2. Financial Data—are dollars and cents 


Financial General 
Presentation Data Information Score 


Forbes Rates Annual Reports 


Final 


Needs charts to highlight scope of company’s problems. No 
simplified financial analysis, no comparative statistics. 


68 66 
91 92 


Interesting, well-balanced report by a moderate-sized concern. 
Simple, easy-to-grasp presentation. 


Tidy report. Addition of charts would lend strength to narra- 
tive, particularly one showing disposition of income dollar. 


Chart showing source and disposition of income would help 
reader understanding. Summary of operations could be ex- 
tended prior to post-war period. 


Section showing growth and corporate activities, and prod- 
ucts, is good. Could use more graphic material to highlight 
president’s message. 


translated into understandable terms? 3. General Information 
—does it help reader understand company and operations, 
problems and prospects? 

A mark of 60 is fair, 70 good, 80 very good, 90 excellent. 
Final score is weighted (readers may write for a statement 
itemizing the scoring factors). 


Attractive, illuminating report. Gives broad insight into com- 
pany operations and results. 


Comment 
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THE INSIDE STORY 
OF THE 


STOCK 
EXCHANGE 


By Humphrey B. Neill 


The book to put you in the 
“KNOW-HOW” about the 
big deals—the maneuvers— 
the “‘corners’—how millions 
were made —and lost —on 


The STOCK EXCHANGE 


HIS fully documented volume tells the whole 

story of the Stock Exchange—how it started 

how it grew—its role in American business 
—the great eating <Porecel dramas that make up 
the true history of the world’s greatest money 
market place. 


ONLY BOOK OF ITS KIND. No other book 
has told this story with such scope and thor- 
oughness. Authoritative and impartial, it is also 
fascinating from start to finish. And here you 
will see t history in the stock market repeats 
itself—and how fortunes were made by men who 
recognized and took advantage of the historic 
ebb and flow of the market. 


WRITTEN BY EXPERT. wHumphrey B. Neill 


was recently called, “a sharp-eyed Wall Street 
trader” by Life Magazine. More than 3@ years’ 


a unique background of knowledge from 
to prepare this book. 


SAVE MONEY—ORDER NOW! This big ref- 
erence book, fully indexed, documented and ap- 
pendixed—is priced at $6.00. By ordering within 
16 days, you can have your copy for $S—a sav- 
ing of 16 2/3%. 





B. C. Forbes & Sens Publishing Co., Inc. 
80 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N. Y. F7-1 
Send me The Inside Story of the Stock Ex- 
change. I enclese $5.00. I understand I may 
return the beok within one week fer full 

refund if not satisfied. 





(On New York City orders, add 2%) 











HOW TO RAISE CAPITAL 





by W. C. HANSON 


Your good friend, Mr. Banker 


IN ouR PREvi0us articles in this series 
we've been considering general prin- 
ciples of capital-raising, plus certain 
background facts. Now for some spe- 
cific ways and means. 

One of the most important sources 
of capital is your local bank. That state- 
ment may sound like stressing a rather 
obvious fact. Yet, what aren’t so “obvi- 
ous”—in fact, relatively unknown—are 
the many kinds of financial aid your 
bank can supply, both directly and in- 
directly. Besides, your bank can aid 
your business in a number of other di- 
rections—by constructive suggestions, 
credit information, its correspondent 
facilities, sometimes even arranging val- 
uable business introductions and con- 
tacts, and so on. 

First, let’s get an overall picture of 
the American banking picture as it is 
today. Stretching across the length and 
breadth of the land is a network of 
some 14,000 commercial banks. (These 
don’t include savings banks and sav- 
ings-and-loan associations, which are 
different types of institutions, and will 
be discussed later.) 

In appearance, size and make-up, 
these commercial banks differ greatly. 
They range from the marble temples of 
finance found in New York and other 
key cities to tiny “store” banks at vil- 
lage crossroads. Yet, no bank is so small 
that its contribution to the economy is 
insignificant. American banks—big, little 
and the in-betweens—supply the stream 
of credit which is the lifeblood of free 
enterprise. They provide the all-impor- 
tant financial backing to every manner 
of business, from the one-man shops 
along Main Street to the multi-billion- 
dollar corporations of Wall Street. 

Another interesting thing about the 
U.S. banking system is the remarkable 
way it’s organized and mobilized for 
efficient service. 

The banks are tied together in sev- 
eral ways. For one thing, there’s the 
great mobilizing force of the Federal 
Reserve System, the huge central bank- 
ing structure which stands behind the 
commercial banks. All “national” banks 
(those with a Government charter) be- 
long to the Federal Reserve System, 
and a great many state-chartered banks 
are members, too. Established in 1914, 
the Federal Reserve is probably the 
most efficient central banking system in 
the world today. It is one of several 
reasons why American banking stands 
on such firm foundations. 

Then, there’s the Federal Deposit 
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Insurance Corporation, which guaran- 
tees deposits of its members up to 
$5,000 (which may be increased to 
$10,000), thus providing another safe. 
guard to bank customers. 

Beside these governmental and quasi- 
governmental binding forces, there are 
other ways by which banks are linked 
together. One of these is the American 
Bankers Association, which represents 
a major cross-section of the indus 
and performs many valuable services 
for its members. 

Another element of strength through 
cooperation is the network of “corres- 
pondents” which criss-cross all over the 
country. Drop into almost any bank in 
the country—even the tiniest ones 
tucked away in remote villages—and 
you'll find that it isn’t as “isolated” as 
it might appear. Just about every such 
bank has at least one “correspondent” 
in the nearest big city, sometimes in 
several cities. A lot of reciprocal busi- 
ness flows between these country insti- 
tutions and their big city counterparts. 

Thus, when you go to your local 
bank for capital, it can—if need be- 
call on other resources besides its own. 
In various parts of the country the 
banks are organized into regional 
“credit pools,” which can provide siz- 
able sums of capital. 

Your community banker therefore 
can be one of your best friends and 
biggest assets. Even if you have a bank- 
ing connection already, it may be prof- 
itable for you to strengthen and expand 
your present connections. Have 4 
friendly chat soon with your bank's 
president. You'll be. amazed at the 
many services he can give you. 

In our next article, we'll examine 
these services in detail, especially the 
various kinds of bank loans, financing 


arrangements, and ways of granting 
credit. 





25 YEARS AGS 


THESE THREE THINGS 
WORKERS WANT 
Reading of many letters entered 
in Forses Labor Turnover Con- 
test yields the thought that, 
stripped of details, three essen- 
tials stand out: 1. Contentment; 

2. Opportunity; 3. Security. 
—Forses, July 1, 1925. 
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BOOKLETS 


Valuable booklets are published by 
many concerns and made available 
free to interested businessmen. The 
best of these on matters of wide 
interest are listed as a service to 
Forses readers. Address your re- 
quest, by number, to: Subscriber 
Service Dept., Forses Magazine, 80 
Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N. Y. 





807. A Story Asout Trains, TRACKS 
anp PeopLe: Teaching boys and girls how 
to keep from getting hurt by trains is the 
purpose of this 18-page booklet, the ef- 
fective message being designed to make 
children more safety conscious. 


808. THe EncingeerR IN Human RELa- 
mions: An address by Allegheny-Ludlum 
president H. G. Batcheller at Rensselaer 
Polytechnic Institute. Includes a round- 
table discussion of “do’s and don’t’s” by 
top industrialists. (40 pages. ) 


809. Business—Bic AND SMALL—BUvILT 
America: Statement by U. S. Steel’s pres- 
ident Ben Fairless before the House of 
Representatives’ Subcommittee on the 
Study of Monopoly Power. Stresses that 
corporative bigness is essential in war and 
desirable in peace, that for every merger, 
40 new companies enter the ranks of busi- 
ness. (12 pages. ) 


810. How To Ger A More STABLE, 
Growinc Economy: Predicts that full pro- 
duction can double our national income by 
1980 provided we continue our present 
rate of economic growth. States that farm 
programs should not attempt to benefit 
farmers at the expense of the rest of the 
country. 


811. EMpezzters—Postr War: Con- 
trasts pre-war and post-war embezzling in 
America, deals with bonded men and wo- 
men employees who stole from their em- 
ployers. Gives the average age of 1001 
embezzlers whose case histories have been 
analyzed, along with their average length 
of employment, amount stolen, and the 
reasons given by embezzlers for stealing. 
(52 pages. ) 


812. Divmenps For More Tuan A 
Decape: Yearly publication of the New 
York Curb Exchange listing 295 common 
stocks with unbroken records for paying 
dividends on stocks during the past ten 
years. List includes 22 common stocks 
making distributions for more than 50 
years, and 75 which have paid holders 
regularly for over 25 years. (14 pages.) 


813. Tae Wonpvers Or TRrAILERING: 
Tells in chummy conversation style the 
stories of twelve different people or fam- 
ilies and their trailer coach way of life. 
(16 pages. ) 


814. Facrs Apour CoMPeETITION IN 
Tue Sreex Inpusrry: Ernest T. Weir, 
President of the National Steel Corp., 
testifies before the House’s subcommittee 
Mvestigating monopolies. Discusses steel 
Capacity, prices, the iron ore situation, and 
other vital topics. (82 pages. ) 


July 1, 1950 . 














Forbes Rates Employee Publications 


Employee 
Company and 


Management’s Reader- Crafts- 
Publication Score Interest manship . Final Score 
Duplan Corp. ; 
Duplan News (May) 70 80 73 75 


(5,000 Employees) 
Covering 5,000 employees, this four-page paper gives over 50% of 
space to personals. Also, why waste 18% of remaining precious space 
by listing names of 187 reporters? On the beam: “New Jacquards,” 
and “Award for Apron.” 


General Electric X-Ray Corp. 
Gexco News (April) 60 85 70 73 
(2,808) 
Layout could stand improvement. Four-page monthly puts the pinch 
on adequate news coverage. “More Orders” good. Where’s Herrera? 


Louisiana Coca-Cola 

Bottling Co. 

Sprite Lights (May-June) 87 84 70 82 
(440) ; 


Rates special kudo for small-company publication. Well balanced, 
but could stand more pix. 


McCall Corp. 

McCall Spirit (April-May) 69 83 82 77 

(4,100) 
We don’t think straight reprinting of three “free enterprise” releases 
constitutes telling management’s story in a 48-page book. Over 50% 
personals chills reader-interest. Pix, good. “Plate Catches,” excellent. 


Oliver Corp. 

Oliver Mirror (May) 87 76 81 82 

(9,000) 
Eight-page sheet wisely reports union wage-negotiations and union 
participation in company activities. Praiseworthy: “1950 Sales Vol- 
ume,” “Men With Ideas,” “Mr. Safety.” Part of bowling coverage 
(20% of space) could have given way to other employee interests. 


Philadelphia Electric Co. 

Current News (April) 92 76 86 84 

(8,000) 
Management coverage excellent, but the employee story lacks charac- 
ter. Personals need zip, are not newsworthy. Good: “When Will It 
Rain?”, “Freedom Contest,” “Oxford.” 


Pitney-Bowes, Inc. 

Bulletin (May) 90 86 83 87 

(2,100) 
“Jobholders & Stockholders” well presented, unique, effective. Good 
book, but its 12 pages stagger under load of plant news, branch 
news, and sales news. 


IN scorninc the employee publication, the editors 
rate management’s technique of spotlighting com- 
pany problems, employee services, and the re- 
wards of enterprise. Spreading understanding of 
the inter-dependence of company, community 
and employee is, from the Forses viewpoint, the 
publication’s No. 1 editorial objective. 

Craving understanding itself, management 
must also try to understand its employees—their 
desire for recognition, their fear of insecurity, 
their normal curiosity about fellow-workers. Copy 
and pictures featuring employees and their in- 
terests are also rated. 

Apart from content, the magazine or news 
sheet is judged as an attractive, attention-com- 
pelling production. Layout, illustration, and 
typography are importantly weighed in the final 
scoring of each publication. 

By calling attention to good points and suggesting means of improvement, 
Forses hopes to help industry to utilize fully this tool of employee relations. 





Pitney-Bowes’ “Bulletin” 
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ON THE BUSINESS OF LIFE 


The free expression of opinion, as 
experience has taught us, is the safety 
valve of passion. The noise of the rush- 
ing steam, when it escapes, alarms the 
timid; but it is the sign that we are 
safe. The concession of reasonable priv- 
ilege anticipates the growth of furious 
appetite. —WILLIAM GLADSTONE. 


I like to see a man proud of the 
place in which he lives; and so live 
that the place will be proud of him. 

—ABRAHAM LINCOLN. 


Better to light one candle than to 
curse the darkness.—CHINESE PROVERB. 


If we ever accept ‘the government- 
will-take-care-of-you’ philosophy, _ it 
seems to me we would be betraying the 
whole heritage that has been founded 
for us here in this nation during the 
past one hundred and sixty years. If 
we ever accept the planned eoqiotis 
and the so-called welfare state, it would 
make all our battles for freedom from 
- Bunker Hill to Iwo Jima nothing more 
than a travesty and a farce. 

—THURMAN SENSING. 


Wisdom comes by facing the wind. 
Fools let it carry them. 
—SAMUEL SHELLABARGE. 


If the grave were the goal of life and 
there were nothing beyond, what sense 
or reason would there be for the cease- 
less and relentless efforts of men ever 
to lift themselves up, to improve hu- 
man society, to establish justice, liberty, 
peace and prosperity? 

—Joun M. Fieminec, D.D. 


The future belongs to the thing that 
can grow, whether it be a tree or a 
democracy. —KENNETH D. JOHNSON. 


Happiness is the greatest paradox in 
nature. It can grow in any soil, live 
under any condition. It defies environ- 
ment. The reason for this is because it 
does not come from without but from 
within. Whenever you see a person 
seeking happiness outside of himself 
you can be sure he has never yet found 
it. —F. LincIcoME. 


Nothing is ever accomplished by a 
committee unless it consists of three 
members, one of whom happens to be 
sick and another absent. —PARTNERS. 


The agrarian, like the communist, 
would bring all above him down to his 
own level, or raise himself to theirs, 
but is not anxious to bring those below 
him up to himself. —C. Summons. 


How often it is difficult to be wisely 
charitable—to do good without multi- 
plying the sources of evil. To give alms 
is nothing unless you give thought also. 
It is written, not “blessed is he that 
feedeth the poor,” but “blessed is he 
that considereth the poor.” A little 
thought and a little kindness are often 
worth more than a great deal of money. 

—RUusKIN. 


Cheerfulness is health; its opposite, 
melancholy, is disease. —HALIBURTON. 


Nothing is more important in the 
home than the parents living the les- 
sons of love, reverence, helpfulness, and 
understanding they teach their chil- 
dren. Families that live in the image of 
God will obtain the peace of God, with- 
out which there is no such thing as a 
happy home. 

—Dr. LELAND Foster Woop. 


People have become so accustomed 
to getting what they want, when they 
want it, and where they want it, that 
they take the modern miracle of dis- 
tribution for granted. 

—Don FRANCISCO. 


Be very circumspect in the choice of 
thy company. In the society of thine 
equals thou shalt enjoy more pleasure; 
in the society of thy superiors thou 
shalt find more profit. To be the best 
in the company is the way to grow 
worse; the best means to grow better 
is to be the worst there. —QuARLEs. 


Nothing happens but once in this 
world. What I do now I do once for 
all. It is over and gone, with all its 
eternity of solemn meaning.—CaRLYLe. 


It is better in some respects to be 
admired by those with whom you live, 
than to be loved by them. And this 
not on account of any gratification 
vanity, but because admiration is 
much more tolerant than love. 
—A. HEwps.. 


H 

Advice is like snow; the softer it 

falls, the longer it dwells upon, and the 
deeper it sinks into the mind. 

—COoLERIDGE, 


Our youth and manhood are due to 
our country, but our declining years 
are due to ourselves. —Pumr. 


Sincerity, integrity and tolerance are, 
to my mind, the first requirements of 
many to a fine, strong character. The 
above, though brief, is what I believe 
all of us should practice in our every+ 
day lives. —GrorcE C. MARSHALL, 


Worry often gives a small thing ‘ 
big shadow. —SWEDISH PROVERB, 


Whoever makes two ears of corn, oF 
two blades of to grow where only 
one grew before, deserves better of 
mankind, and does more essential ser- 
vice to his country than the whole race 
of politicians put together. —Swirt. 


Ambition is not a vice of little 
people. —MONnrTAIGNE. 


Falsehood often lurks upon the 
tongue of him who, by self-praise, seeks 
to enhance his value in the eyes of 
others. | —JAMEs GoRDON BENNETT. 


Every base occupation makes one 
sharp in its practice, and dull in every 
other. —Sim P. Swney. 


The longer you read the Bible, the 
more you will like it; it will grow 
sweeter and sweeter; and the more you 
get into the spirit of it, the more you 
will get into the spirit of Christ. 

—ROMAINE. 


The best teachers of humanity are 
the lives of great men. —FOowLer. 


In response to many requests from readers, 
639 “Thoughts” which have appeared here 
have been published in book form. Price $2. 
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A Text. 


David R. Turnbull, 
Haverton, Pa. What’s your fay- 
orite text? A Forses book is 
ees to senders of texts 
used. 


Sent in by 


Two are better than one, because they 
have a good reward for their labour. For 
if they fall, the one will lift up his fellow; 
but woe to him that is alone when he 
falleth, for he hath not another to help 
him up 


—Eccesiastes 4:9-10 
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Master Technicians Service Conference—created by practical imagination at Chrysler Corporation 


“Professor” Tech has 62,000 students! 


That figure on the screen is “Tech,” 
the star of a unique talking film — one 
of a series teaching automotive service 
men tlie newest and most efficient ways 
of caring for Plymouth, Dodge, DeSoto 
and Chrysler cars, and Dodge trucks. 


These films have been used regu- 
larly for nearly three years by Chrysler 
Corporation dealers throughout the 
country. First they explain the latest 
methods of “diagnosis”— for speedy, 
econoinical service work depends on 
knowing exactly where to begin. Then 
the latest factory-approved methods 
of making adjustments and repairs 
are shown, as if a factory “car clinic” 
were in town, 


PRACTICAL 


After the show, the same work is 
demonstrated on an actual car. Then 
the automotive service men do the job 
themselves — learning new skills that 
mean better, money-saving service 
work for you. 


More than 62,000 Plymouth, Dodge, 
De Soto and Chrysler automotive serv- 
ice men are taking this course — post- 
graduate technicians, ready to help 
owners get all the long life and enjoy- 
able driving built into our cars. 


This great training program is 
another example of the way practical, 
creative imagination works at Chrysler 
Corporation to make our cars serve 
you better. It’s an important reason 


why owners enjoy such year-after-year 
satisfaction with their Plymouth, 
Dodge, DeSoto and Chrysler cars. 


Want to keep your car running its best? Specially 
trained service men are ready to help you at 
Plymouth, Dodge, DeSoto and Chrysler dealers in 
every part of the country. Their skills can save you 
time and money on adjustments or repairs. 


Cedar wows verve savce CHRYSLER CORPORATION 


Airtemp Cooling, Heating, Refrigeration 


Chrysler Marine & Industrial Engines 


PLYMOUTH 


Dodge Job-Rated Trucks 


DODGE 


Oilite Powdered Metal Products 


DE SOTO CHRYSLER 


Mopar Parts & Accessories Cycleweld 











Some | 


These are the months when fresh air, sunshine, above the annual average, according to the National 
and outdoor exercise can contribute most to good Safety Council. In fact, during June, July, and 
health and the enjoyment of life. To get full benefit | August there is an average of 284 accidental deaths 
from summertime, however, itis wellto be on guard __ per day. So, to help you avoid common summer 
against accidents and health hazards. hazards, here are some of the things that safety and 

Fatal accidents in the summer are about 5% _health authorities often recommend, 


DO. . fake proper precautions for DO... learn the principles of First Aid. 
safety in the water. Fewer than | out of There is always a chance that an accident 
ees ee or emergency may occur where you are. 
sean -be considered skilled swim- If you know how to take prompt and 
and even they may sometimes need proper action before a doctor.arrives, you 
Sane So it is always best to swim will help to protect the victim, and may 
Only where other people are around to save his life. To do this, you may want to 
hel i i learn basic First Aid <y 
ing artificial respiration. Your local Red 
Cross will be glad to help you, 


. DON'T... . exercise too strenuously DON'T . . . take chances on 
On week ‘ends or during -your: vacation. sure to the sun. Starting slowly (about 10 
“Too strenuous exercise, especially if you minutes the first day) and tanning gradu- a wound is, germs may enter the b 
are.not accustomed to it, puts a heavy ally may help avoid a painful or serious sttean sshd cane ilotibn. Proaaph? 
strain’on heart and blood vessels. Some burn. In addition, if you stay out in the Aid should include cleaning the wo’ 
» 6 fem ama ny asec sun too long or exercise strenuously dur- applying a mild antiseptic and cc 
Your doctor, taking into account ing the hottest part of the day, sunstroke with a sterile bandage. This will les: 
your age and physical condition, can ad- . or heat exhaustion may result. Getting the chances of infection. If signs of inf 
-visé about the kind and amount of ac- out of the sun before you get too red.or tion appear, such as redness or swelli 
“tivity you may enjoy safely. _ too hot is a wise safeguard, @ doctor should be consulted pi omp 
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COPYRIGHT 1950—METROPOLITAR LIFE INSURARCE COMPARY 
TO EMPLOYERS: Your employees will 


Metr opol itan Li ; oe ¥ benefit by following these rules for a 


healthier summer. Metropolitan will 


. Insurance Company | gladly send you enlarged copies of 


(ewurvaL coMpanr) this advertisement—suitable for use; 
—_ on your bulletin boards, 
1 Mapison Avenvz, New You«x 10, N. Y. 





